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Germany and Europe’s Peace 
By Willis H. Booth 


President of the International Chamber of Commerce 


ERMANY has set out on the task of ending her conflict with France in 
G the Ruhr Valley by abandoning her resistance to the Allied occupation, 
and at the same time of reforming her national finances. While the task 
appears twofold, it is in reality one—the restoration of the German economic 
system so that payments of war damages may finally be arranged and a peace 
settlement made which would afford a prospect of returning prosperity both 
for Germany and for all of Europe. 

Chancellor Stresemann, who took power when Chancellor Cuno’s policy of 
passive resistance failed, went into office facing the responsibility of seeking 
a settlement with France. He accepted the risk of the unpopular declaration 
that Germany could not afford to carry on the fight,—a practical admission 
of defeat and surrender in whatever terms it was put. He offered to mortgage 
a part of Germany’s industries as a guarantee of reparations and he outlined 
a program for stabilizing German currency and levying heavy new taxes. 

Premier Poincaré of France declared that renewal of negotiations must 
depend upon actual revival of the German industries in the Ruhr, as evidence 
of good faith. But he indicated that upon such satisfactory assurances, France 
would be prepared to modify the terms of the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. 

Monarchist, Communist and Rhineland Separatist opposition has caused 
concern to the Berlin administration; but there is reasonable ground for expec- 
tation that the German Republic will prove strong enough to carry on through 
the great test period of resuming payment of reparations. 

A significant fact is that many of the recent developments of policy in 
Europe—and particularly in Germany—have been in line with general agree- 
ments reached at the annual Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce held in Rome in the spring. At that time the most influential business 
men of the world met and formulated their program for world recovery. 
There is evidence that many of the constructive plans then outlined by the 
business men as essential are now—even though gradually and with difficulty— 
being realized. Germany’s economic leaders, the industrialists and employers 
and the spokesmen of the workers, now organized in a National Council, must 
bear a great part in determining policy and may well become the central 
factor in the making of the new Germany. Their success or failure will have 
a direct effect upon Europe’s chances of peace and general welfare. The next 
period in Europe, and especially in Germany, will be one of great import to 
the United States for it may mark the beginning of Europe’s economic recovery. 
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HANDING DOWN A WORLD DECREE 
By C. R. Macauley 























Struggling for German Order 


By Georg Bernhard 


Leaders in Finance, Industry and Trade, Labor Chiefs, Professional Experts 
and Housekeepers Work Together in the National Economic 
Council, the First Economic Parliament in the World 





N the proud- 
| est business 
street of Ber- 
lin, the Leipziger 
Strasse, stands a 
fine Parliament 


the nation’s 
affairs. 





The writer of this article is the 
Editor of the Vossische Zeitung, one of 
Germany’s most influential newspapers, 
and is regarded as an authority upon 
economic and _ political 


the Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils 
the issue was 
whether the new 
Germany should 
again have a par- 








building. Erected 

in the brilliant days of the Empire, 
it formerly housed the Senate of 
the Kingdom of Prussia. There the 
Burgomasters of the cities met with 
the representatives of the Prussian 
landed nobility, the Junkerschaft. 
This Parliament, which bore the proud 
name of “House of Lords,” ceased - to 
exist at the downfall of the Kaiser’s 
dynasty, when Prussia became a free 
state. The Councils of Workers and 
Soldiers, which first seized power after 
the political overturn, had a special 
purpose in occupying this hall into 
which the will of the people had never 
before forced its way. And to the 
place where formerly the representa- 
tive of the great landholders, Count 
Arnim Boitzenburg, ruled in unap- 
proachable loftiness, there succeeded 
in the days of the revolution, as 
presidents of the Council of German 
Workers and Soldiers, a woodworker, 
Leinert, later Burgomaster of Hann- 
over, and a journalist, Max Cohen- 
Reuss. 

Today in the hall of the Prussian 
House of Lords are held the sessions 
of the Economic National Council. 
This is the name given to the Ger- 
man Economic Parliament, the first 
of its kind in the world. 


In the days of the supremacy of 


liamentary gov- 
ernment on a democratic basis, or 
whether it should have the fortune of 
a Soviet system on the Russian model. 
The radical wing of the Socialist 
Party, with a strong intermixture of 
Russian agitators, was against the es- 
tablishment of a middle-class democ- 
racy. But after a long struggle with 
courageous leadership, the majority 
Socialist faction in the convention of 
the Council succeeded in carrying 
through to victory the idea that the 
full Council of Workers and Soldiers 
should only exercise power until the 
election of a National Assembly on a 
democratic basis to draft a constitu- 
tion was secured. And actually Max 
Cohen-Reuss, on the evening before the 
meeting in Weimar of the German Na- 
tional Constitutional Assembly, trans- 
ferred the exercise of supreme power 
in Germany to the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Assembly. 

The idea of a Soviet government, 
however, had not passed in Germany 
without leaving a trace. People had 
perceived very early what danger there 
was in a Soviet Republic, which in 
Russia in the process of shattering all 
democratic principles had produced 
nothing more than a continuation of 
an absolutist regime with different 
men. But in the question of a Soviet 




















MEN OF THE MOMENT | 














DR. GESSLER 


Dr. Gessler, Defense Minister 
and practical military dictator 
of Germany, has been in three 
successive Cabinets—under 
Chancellors Wirth, Cuno and 
Stresemann. He is a Bavarian 
by birth. 














DR. von KAHR 


Dictator of Bavaria, a mon- 
archist who defies Berlin. He 
is openly espousing the cause of 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 
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ADOLPH HITLER 


The commander of the Hitler 
Guards or the “Bavarian Fascisti.” 
He is a force to be reckoned with 
because of his military and polit- 


ical organization. 





























GUSTAV NOSKE 


A former Defense Minister who 
put down earlier monarchist re- 
volts against the German Repub- 
lic and is reported to be. playing 
an important part in present diffi- 
culties, in command of the police 
forces. 

















General Director Cuno, of the Hamburg-American 
Line, recently Chancellor, the German best known 


in American shipping circles 


government was involved not only a 
political issue, but also, and primarily, 
a significant economic issue. The 
Soviet or Council idea was not invented 
in Russia. As early as the French 
Revolution forces had become 


basis. 


chosen direct by the people not only 


determined the laws and watched over 


their execution, but also took into 
their own hands the executive ma- 
chinery which was responsible for car- 
rying out the laws. It very soon be- 
came clear that an organized official 
system and a separation between the 
bureaucracy and the Parliament, are 
indispensable for the well-ordered gov- 
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rec- 
ognizable which were working in the 
direction of breaking up the govern- 
mental bureaucracy and thereby es- 
tablishing democracy on a_ broader 
The tendency was to end the 
separation between the Parliament and 
the executive power, so that Councils 








ernment of a state. And there- 
fore in the German revolution, 
the intelligent elements opposed 
any such political mixture. Qp 
the other hand more and more 
voices urged the view that in the 
economic activities of society, in- 
terference by the government, 
and especially supremacy of a 
governmental bureaucracy, had 
ominous implications. Hence it 
was necessary to attempt to 
modify the power of bureaucratic 
government by industrial self- 
government. 

Part of the discontent of the 
German workers with conditions 
in the Empire, which finally con- 
tributed to the German revolu- 
tion, came from more or less 
idealistic influences in the con- 
sciousness of the working masses. 
The subdivision of tasks under 
the capitalistic system of produc- 
tion operated so that the indi- 
vidual worker became more and 
more shut off from the central 
purpose of production. His work was 
made more and more mechanical, and 
thus his understanding of the meaning 
of his work and the connection between 
it and the whole aim of the enterprise 
became more and more confused. A 
great part of the misunderstanding, as 
a result of which the workers opposed 
the activities of the promoters of indus- 
try in the last year before the revolu- 
tion, was explained by the fact that 
the workers no longer had any insight 
into the manner in which the many and 
various gear wheels in the modern sys- 
tem of production connected with each 
other. 

From the first days of the revolu- 
tion the workers advanced the idea of 
winning for themselves some influence 
in the system of production. This 
thought first appeared in the primitive 
form of attempting to control the ac- 
tivities of the employers through dele- 
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gations. Thus they admitted 
that they themselves were not in 
a position to direct this activity, 
hut overlooked the fact that it is 
a contradiction to undertake the 
control of work which one cannot 
organize oneself and which one 
really does not understand. 

This desire of the workers for 
some share in the system of pro- 
duction, Dr. Walter Rathenau 
recognized as a definite factor in 
production in his new system of 
economic organization. The 
same evaluation of it was ex- 
pressed in a proposal which 
Cohen-Reuss and Kaliski, another 
union leader, introduced in the 
second meeting of the Councils. 
The basic ideas were as follows: 

Germany’s national system of 
economy had collapsed as a re- 
sult of the war. If Germany 
wishes to set its economic system 
in order again, and to gain the 
power to pay the indemnities 
which it is under obligation to 
pay for reparation, the system 
must be re-established on the basis of 
far-reaching rationalization. Econ- 
omy and rationality, for the purpose 
of reaching the highest degree of 
economic productivity, are not to be 
realized merely by improvements in 
individual enterprises. Such a high 
degree of rationalization can only be 
obtained if separate enterprises in any 
one branch of industry are merged 
with each other by horizontal organi- 
zation. 

Direction of an industry thus or- 
ganized must be unified, but not auto- 
cratic. The initiative of the individual 
employer must not be destroyed. Re- 
sponsibility must always rest upon 
him and he must always retain every 
right which goes with responsibility. 
His individuality must always serve 
the enterprise. And the incentive to 
develop his full working power and 


life, 












Hugo Stinnes, the great power in German industrial 


negotiating with the French on resuming 
reparations 


mental capacity for service must 
always be assured by a regular share 
of the income of the enterprise secured 
through unaltered ownership. But in 
his decisions he must observe the prin- 
ciples which the general society of the 
industry establishes for its rational- 
ization. And he must agree to money 
compensation for his ownership of 
means of production if he refuses to 
operate in accordance with these prin- 
ciples or if he is no longer willing to 
put his full ability at the service of 
the enterprise. 

Every enterprise of the same kind 
in a given geographical area shall 
send as representatives an employer 
and a delegate of the workers to an 
assembly for this economic district. 
This assembly shall send an equal 
number of employers and workers to 
a district parliament, from which the 








Dr. August Miiller, former Imperial State Secretary, 
a Social Democrat and a member of Germany’s 
Economic Parliament 


economic parliament for the whole 
commonwealth shall be elected. 

In the administration of industry 
the workers shall have equal rights with 
the employers. This prevents the es- 
tablishment of a supremacy of the 
workers in individual enterprises, 
which might only hold them up and 
turn them into debating societies. On 
the other hand opportunity would be 
afforded to the workers to cooperate in 
a body in which they would actually 
learn something and through which 
they would get an insight into the 
interrelation of the whole industry and 
acquire a knowledge of its problems. 

According to the plans of Cohen- 
Reuss and Kaliski, equally constituted 
delegations of all the separate indus- 
tries should meet in a Chamber of In- 
dustry which would constitute the 
economic parliament for the common- 
wealth. This economic parliament 
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was conceived as a sort of first 

chamber or senate of the com- 
monwealth, as contrasted with the 
Reichstag’s political view of 
world policy. In it, in addition 
to representatives of workers and 
employers, it was intended to have 
representatives of the professions 

and of all the various groups of 
the population interested as con- 
sumers in the system of national 
economy. ‘Thus, in addition to 
the democracy of the political 
ballot, there was to be established 
an economic democracy. 

The Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils accepted these propo- 
sals. ‘They met, however, very 
strong opposition from the po- 
litical parties, which felt their 
authority threatened. In the 
strife of the various factions a 
compromise was finally found in 
the drafting of the constitution 
upon which the present German 
economic parliament, the “Reichs- 
wirtschaftsrat,” rests. 

Under the terms of this compromise 
the economic parliament is not a po- 
litical chamber but a parliament of 
supervisors to whom the government 
is pledged to present all drafts for laws 
of fundamental economic or social sig- 
nificance before their introduction in 
the Reichstag. Further, the economic 
council has the right to take inde- 
pendent decision in economic, social 
and financial questions and also to 
work out laws on its own initiative. It 
also has the right, in case the gov- 
ernment refuses to lay such proposed 
laws before the Reichstag, to have its 
own drafts or measures presented to 
the Reichstag by its own com- 
missioners. Since the drawing up of 

the Constitution of the Economic 
Council took considerable time, the 
president in May, 1920, made an order 
calling together a preliminary eco- 
nomic Council whose task it should be 
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to work out statutes for the 
permanent Economic Council and 
to function as a substitute until 
the creation of the permanent 
body. 

This Council represented no 
general election, but was com- 
posed of delegates of the indus- 
trial associations of the employ- 
ers and workers. It is divided 
into ten groups, of which six are 
equally constituted. These are 
the divisions of forestry, agri- 
culture, fisheries industry, the 
business of banking and insur- 
ance, transportati n, and 
handicrafts. The right of rep- 
resentation in these groups is held 
by the associations of employers 
and workers. Group seven is 
formed of representatives of the 
municipalities, the hotel keepers 
and the unions of consumers. 
This is the consumers’ group. 
Group eight comprises represen- 
tatives of the official classes and 
free professions. In this sit repre- 
sentatives of the organizations of 
officials, lawyers, physicians, artists, 
musicians, engineers and_ technical 
men, journalists and authors. They 
also are chosen by their professional 
associations. Group nine consists of 
twelve delegates appointed by the gov- 
ernments of the individual states. 
Group ten comprises twelve delegates 
which the national government ap- 
points from among those men of science 
and the realm of research who have 
made themselves of special service in 
Germany’s economic life. 

The strength and influence of the 
workers in the Economic Council are 
not in its full assemblies but in the big 
special commissions, the committees on 
economic, social and financial policy. 
These committees meet throughout 
the year, while the whole Council comes 
together only two or three days in 
every month in order to sanction the 
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Max Cohen-Reuss, former Chairman of the Assembly 


of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 


decisions of the committees, or to take 
part in detailed discussion of the com- 
mittee decisions, or of especially im- 
portant subjects. 

The significance of the Economic 
Council appears especially in the per- 
sonalities of the men who have been 
sent by the great associations to this 
unique parliament. Although accord- 
ing to old tradition the most prom- 
inent individuals directing the eco- 
nomic life of Germany have always 
withheld themselves from political and 
parliamentary activity, leaders of 
German economic life, from the ranks 
of the employers as well as of the 
workers, have entered into the Eco- 
nomic Council, so that this first 
Economic Council of the world truly 
represents a selection of the best eco- 
nomic minds. The chairmanship is 
held alternately by representatives of 
the workers and the employers. The 














General Director Duisberg, of the great Chemical 
Laboratories in Leverkrusen 


first executive president for 1922 was 
the delegate of the agriculturalists, 
Edler von Braun, a deputy in the 
Reichstag as a member of the German 
National party. The other president, 
during the second half year, was 
Adolph Cohen, the leader of the Ger- 
man metal workers, a well-known So- 
cialist. The unique thing about this 
parliament is that in it German Na- 
tionalists and independent Social 
Democrats work side by side in matters 
which concern questions of economics 
and industry. In the committees of 
the Economic Council it has often hap- 
pened that on issues in which no unity 
could be reached among the parties in 
the Reichstag, resolutions were worked 
out which were unanimously adopted 
by the employers and the workers, by 
Socialists and by members of the ex- 
treme right conservative parties. 

In order to give an idea of the valu- 
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able assembly of prominent mej 
from trade and industry and 
banking in the Economic Cou. 
cil, there may be named the fol- 
lowing employer-members: 

Ernest von Borsig, the best- 
known Berlin industrialist; 

General Director Cuno, of th 
Hamburg-American Line (re 
cently Chancellor) ; probably the 
German best known in American 
shipping circles ; 

General Director and Privy 
Counselor Deutsche of the Alle 
gemeine Elektrizitatsgesellschaft 
(General Electric Company) ; 

General Director Duisberg, of 
the great Chemical Laboratories 
in Leverkrusen; 

The big German 
Hermann Hecht; 

The leader in the Silesian min- 
ing industries, Privy Councilor 
Hilger ; 

The acting director of the 
Munich - Augsburg Machine 
Works, Dr. von Rieppel; 

Friedrich von Siemens, of the 
Siemens & Halske General Company; 

Dr. Sorge, chairman of the National 
Association of German Industry, who 
is in very close relations with the firm 
of Krupp; 

Hugo Stinnes, concerning whose sig- 
nificance nothing more needs to be said, 
and his very close friend, General 
Director of the German-Luxembourg 
Mines and Collieries General Company, 
Albert Vogler. 

The banking world has been repre- 
sented by: 

Franz von Mendelssohn, the pro- 
prietor of the widely known banking 
firm of Berlin, Mendelssohn and 
Company ; 

Louis Hagen, the great financier 
of Cologne ; 

Dr. Salomonsohn, the proprietor of 
the Diskontogesellschaft. 

For the textile industry the silk 


exporter, 
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manufacturer, Consel Dr. Kotzen- 
burg, of Frankfurt-am-Main, 
should be mentioned. A person- 
ality especially well known 
throughout the world is the pro- 
prietor of the Bosch Works in 
Stuttgart, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile magnetos and spark plugs, 
who has risen from a simple 
worker to that of a supplier of 
livelihood for many thousand 
workers. He holds an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Technology. 

From the great number of 
prominent labor leaders sitting in 
the Economic Council, the follow- 
ing may be chosen for mention: 

The President of the great 
Free Craft Workers’ Organiza- 
tion, the woodworker, Leipart, 
who was chosen in place of Karl 
Legien after his death: 

The former Minister of Na- 
tional Economy, Herr Wissell, a 
metal worker ; 

The miners’ leader, Otto Hue; 

The President of the Christian 
Labor Organization, Herr Baltrusch. 

For the groups representing neither 
employers nor workers, there should 
be mentioned Professor Aereboe, one 
of the most prominent representatives 
of the workers in agricultural science, 
the professor of Financial Science at 
the Berlin University, Dr. Herkner, 
who has become very well known 
through his creative volume concern- 
ing labor questions and trade organi- 
zation, the former Chief Burgomaster 
of Berlin, Dr. Wermuth, Max Cohen- 
Reuss, the former chairman of the 
Assembly of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils, the former Imperial State 
Secretary, Dr. August Miiller, a Social 
Democrat, the Professor of Commer- 
cial Science at the University of Co- 
logne, Dr. Schmalenbach, and the two 
greatest practical jurists of Germany, 
Dr. Hachenburg, the justice of Mann- 
heim and one of the best experts of com- 
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Maximilian Kempner, Chairman of the supervisory 
Council of the “Kalisyndikat” 


mercial law, and the Privy Councilor 
and justice, Maximilian Kempner, who 
made a great name for himself as 
chairman of the supervisory Council 
of the “Kalisyndikat,” and particu- 
larly in the United States through the 
negotiations which he conducted there. 

The chairmanship in the three main 
committees is so divided that a repre- 
sentative of the employers, the work- 
ers, and the professions occupies the 
chair in each of the committees. 

The women in the National Eco- 
nomic Council form an especially in- 
teresting section. Formerly people in 
Germany were very seldom accustomed 
to listen to women in economic ques- 
tions. Most of the women delegates 
in the Economic Council come from 
the circles of the workers. There are 


representatives of the women commer- 
cial clerks, the home workers, and the 
hotel and domestic workers. 


In addi- 
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Ernest von Borsig, 
the best-known Berlin industrialist 


tion there belong to the Economic 
Council two representatives of the 
housekeepers, the two chairwomen of 
the great German Housekeepers’ or- 
ganization; Mrs. Charlotte Miihsam, 
the wife of a prominent Berlin justice 
and sister of the husband of one of 
the leaders of the Berlin Textile Indus- 
try, and Mrs. Emma Kromer, the wife 
of a favorite singer at the National 
Theater in Mannheim. 

It could be seen in advance that a 
parliament so constituted would com- 
mand great confidence on the part of 
the public and especially abroad, but 
on the other hand, that it would meet 
the strong opposition of all the ex- 
cluded political factions. In the first 
period of its activity the Council had 
to overcome severe difficulties in its 
attempt to work in common with the 
ministry. Very soon, however, the 
ministers discovered their interest in 





having expert men of affairs of 
the highest capacity preparing 
the drafts for laws for the gov- 
ernment in a spirit of public sery- 
ice. Today cooperation between 
the government and the National 
Economic Council has developed 
to such a point that very often, 
before the working out of any 
measure, the experience of the 
National Economic Council is 
called in. 

Less happy have been the at- 
tempts to work in contact with 
the Reichstag. In the printed 
circulars containing the drafts of 
new laws the Reichstag Deputies 
find not only the proposals of the 
government but also the detailed 
resolutions of the National Eco- 
nomic Council word for word. 
But the Reichstag is inclined to 
sacrifice the expert knowledge and 
judgment of the National Eco- 
nomic Council to political aims 
and the propagandist purposes 
of party leaders. The oppo- 
sition to the National Economic Coun- 
cil shows itself also in a whole series 
of small ways. The Economic Coun- 
cil has not the right to establish 
its own status, but its establishment 
is made part of the general National 
Appropriation Bill, which the Reich- 
stag votes. And the deputies of the 
Reichstag make the deputies of the 
National Economic Council feel their 
dependence by constantly raising their 
own salaries but making constant pro- 
tests about raising the salaries of the 
National Economic Council. 

The grounds for this opposition are 
naturally clear. Political parties live, 
at least in part, through fulfilling the 
wishes of economic groups. Often as 
reasons of ethics and morals are ad- 
vanced as motives in parliamentary 
debates on world policy, they are 
rarely the true motives for speeches 
and resolutions. The Reichstag, in 





STRUGGLING FOR GERMAN ORDER 


A session of Germany’s Economic Parliament, the first of its kind in the world. It is 

composed of leading men and women in representative industries and from professional 

life. German Nationalists and independent Social Democrats work side by side in matters 
which concern questions of economics and industry 
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the course of the years, has come more 
and more to represent economic and 
social interests. 'The National Eco- 
nomic Council is under no necessity of 
decorating its debates with allegories 
from the realm of ethics and morals. 
It is an economic parliament, in which 
every group openly admits its eco- 
nomic interests, and in which the as- 
surance of the general economic 
interest reaches the point of adjusting 
all the individual interests to each 
other. The majority of the deputies 
of the Reichstag are not experts in 
practical affairs. They are influenced 
by special interests in the proposal of 
economic measures. The National 
Economic Council is expert in prac- 
tical affairs, and the particular wishes 
of special interests yield in general 
discussion before the expert knowledge 
and insight of its members. The po- 
litical parliament consequently fears 
that in the long run it may lose its 
influence in economic questions, if it 
openly recognizes the better economic 
wisdom of the National Economic 
Council. 

There is no question that out of the 
struggle forced upon the Economic 
Council by the political parliament, the 
Council will emerge as victor. For it is 
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an unendurable condition that for any 
long period of time an expert parlia- 
ment should give the advantage of its 
advice through a political parliament, 
and that this political parliament, 
mainly composed of men who under 
stand little or nothing of practical 
affairs, should have the power to throw 
this advice to the winds. 

The National Economic Couneil 
gives promise of becoming a fully em- 
powered parliament, which as a first 
chamber may claim the same rights 
for itself as the Reichstag in economic, 
social, financial and budget questions, 
If it should succeed in bringing about 
such a division in the parliamentary 
system, it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the Reichstag, since the 
Reichstag would be freed from the de- 
tails of economics and industry, and 
could really set itself again to its task 
of directing German policy in accord- 
ance with broad principles without 
considering the attitude and opinion 
of groups of special interests. The 
Reichstag must become a parliament 
of German policy; the National Eco- 
nomic Council of the future should be 
a German economic parliament in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
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America Must Aid Europe 


By Louis Wiley 


“Unless There Is Cessation of the Jealousies and Bickerings, There Will Be 


Warfare Again . . 


. We Should Respond to the Call Through 


the Moral Influence We Are Able to Exert” 





WO months 
in Europe 
leave me 


more impressed 
with the need of 
America’s active 
participation in 
the affairs of the 
world. The situ- 


recently 


in the United States. 





Mr. Wiley, Business Manager of The 
New York Times, is known throughout 
the journalistic world as one of the 
country’s most experienced observers 
and practical analysts of affairs. 
returned from a 
Europe and wrote this article for OUR 
WORLD immediately after his arrival 


leadership and 
influence in 
Europe_ who 
would be pleased 
to see American 
dollars poured 
out for the res- 
toration of the 
economic situ- 


He 


tour of 








ation has no 

parallel in history. There is a pro- 
nounced desire in Europe for unprej- 
udiced guidance. With the deepest 
yearning Europe turns to the United 
States—the country whose idealism 
led the American people into the 
World War, whose affairs are not 
entangled with those of any other 
part of the world and in whose justice 
and fairness nearly every European 
statesman has confidence. 

The rivalries, the jealousies, the 
ambitions of some of the nations of 
Europe are such that I fear there 
will never be any return to normal 
conditions of life, as we know them 
in the United States, until America 


steps forward and asks these bewil- 


dered nations to trust our leadership. 

The death of President Harding 
created an atmosphere of magnanim- 
ity and softened the asperities of pol- 
ities. The Japan earthquake has 
awakened the sympathy and gener- 
osity of the world. There could not 
be a more appropriate time for the 
United States to extend its moral help 
to the countries of Europe. 

The compliment implied by the at 
titude of Europe toward the United 
States is one that carries with it a 
tremendous load of responsibility. 


Probably there are some people of 
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ation, but farsee- 
ing statesmen realize that the salvation 
of the countries of Europe depends 
upon themselves, and what is needed 
is strong moral guidance without 
prejudice. 

It is not entirely a matter of financ- 
ing the countries of Europe. I am 
not sure that there need be a single 
loan placed in the United States. 
What is required is that we shall 
assert the moral power which Amer- 
ica possesses, as a guide in the dis- 
tractions of Europe. 

This would not be meddling in the 
affairs of Europe since nearly every 
nation asks us to take an interest. 
To enter upon this task would not be 
difficult. It would not be necessary 
to give guarantees of our sincerity 
and our disinterestedness. With the 
vision, the confidence, the determina- 
tion and resource that characterize 
America and its people, I believe we 
could produce good results. 

European differences are magnified 
in the United States by those who 
oppose America’s participation in the 
affairs of Europe. For this reason 
it is difficult to find a way for the 
United States to intervene in the sit- 
uation. But it is not a sufficient 
reason why we should not do so. 

It is idle to criticise the adminis- 
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tration for lack of action. The Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State are as 
anxious as any other Americans to 
contribute to World Peace. We must 
remember that the executives of the 
Government of the United States can 
do little without the authority of 
Congress. There is difficulty in deal- 
ing with Senators who represent sec- 
tions of the country not as deeply 
concerned in the affairs of Europe as 
we of the Eastern states. 


The Example of Wilson 


HE present administration. per- 

haps will meet with the same 
obstacles that confronted former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson when he en- 
deavored to exert American influence 
through the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wilson’s labors to accomplish results 
for the benefit of the entire world are 
largely responsible for the physical 
weakness which has removed him from 
public life. His convictions, however, 
remain the same and in the occasional 
statements which he makes there is 
every indication that there is no abate- 
ment of his interest in world affairs 
and of his devotion to the ideals he 
mainteined while President. 

Sufficient consideration has not 
been given by the people of the west 
to the effect on the United States of 
an economic collapse in Europe. To 
maintain our wealth and position we 
must export heavily. We produce 
more than we can consume. The 
United States cannot take an isolated 
position and expect to avoid the 
effects of the failure of the markets 
of Europe to take our products. 
Aside from the obligation that rests 
on us by reason of our rapid return 
to norinal conditions, it is a matter 
of self-interest, vital to our prosper- 
ity, that we should help Europe. 

Western farmers, however, are be- 
ginning to realize that unless the in- 
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fluence of the United States is brought 
to bear upon political chaos, there cap 
be no economic revival. And that 
means loss from inability to market 
crops. 

The unemployment in England js 
that country’s most serious problem, 
There are literally thousands barely 
existing. The relations between 
France and Germany are bitter, but 
both nations now comprehend that they 
have reached the point where each 
must give way and make concessions 
in the Ruhr. 


France’s Viewpoint 


| he is easy to understand the posi- 
tion of France. Germany made 
promises and failed to fulfill them. 
The devastation wrought in France 
by Germany is so great that without 
reparation payments France is unable 
to restore her economic structure. The 
invasion of the Ruhr, which all the 
people of France support, is an effort 
to force Germany to fulfill the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The manner in which Germany has 
ignored previous treaties, when it was 
to that country’s advantage to do so, 
aroused in France the suspicion that 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
which were inimical to Germany, also 
would be treated as a “scrap of 
paper.” 

From the time of the Armistice 
France has been expecting large sums 
of money from Germany. The tre 
mendous energy thrown into the war 
by France seriously sapped the agri- 
cultural and industrial life of that 
country. Upon payments from Ger- 
many, France has depended for help 
in re-establishing agriculture and in- 
dustry. Had Germany paid on 
schedule as France did in 1871, all 
would have gone well. There is, how- 
ever, little profit now in calling at- 
tention to the fact that occupation of 
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Germany by the victori- 


oa alls might have | 
brought about different 
results. 


Germany’s position 
also is not difficult to 
understand. There is not 
at present the where- 
withal to pay. I know 
there is a difference of 
opinion on that point, but 
the information I gath- 
ered is that the resources 
of Germany, in the 
economic and 


present 
even if 


financial 
sufficient, cannot be made 
available for prompt pay- 
ment of large sums of 
reparations. There is an 
element in Germany, led 
by those who advocate the 
old imperialistic regime, 
which probably would 
avoid fulfilling all pos- 
sible provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles. To 
the influence of this group 
is due, in some degree, the 
obstinacy of the German 
government in its refusal 
to meet France even half 
way in a conference re- 
garding the occupation of the Ruhr. 


crisis, 


Germany is largely responsible for 
the present condition of her affairs. 
The efforts of the German leaders, in 
the first two years following the sign- 
ing of the treaty, to bring about its 
modification, were I believe accom- 
panied by a species of sabotage—a 
deliberate repression of agricultural 
and industrial production, in order to 
sustain the arguments which were pre- 
sented for a great reduction in the 
reparation figures. Germany is now 
reaping the result of that deliberate 
misrepresentation and the present 
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Business manager of the New York Times who has recently 
returned from a tour of observation in Europe 


finds the country in a state almost 
bordering on collapse. 

England’s policy is an effort to 
settle the differences between France 
and Germany and the rest of Europe, 
even at the expense of a part of the 
reparations agreed to in the treaty. 
British statesmen foresee that the in- 
dustrial collapse of Germany, with 
nothing paid to France and the other 
allied countries, will make the condi- 
tion of Europe far worse than at 
present and bring such a stagnation 
of trade and such poverty that Great 
Britain itself will be most seriously 
involved through failure to sell her 
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products in the markets of Europe. 
The industrial depression in England 
is bad enough now. Worse condi- 
tions might imperil the stability of the 
government. Such a collapse as her 
statesmen fear also would involve 
France, Italy, all the rest of Europe 
and probably the United States. 
England’s effort to revive the coun- 
tries of Europe and restore normal 
conditions, although primarily for 
her own benefit, if only in a measure 
successful, will prove beneficial to 
every country. 


Stresemann’s New Policy 


INCE I returned home, Chancellor 

Stresemann has inaugurated a new 
policy, the eventual results of which 
I believe are favorable to an under- 
standing between Germany and France, 
and should exert a beneficial influence 
throughout Europe. The policy of 
passive resistance has been abandoned, 
but industry and commerce through- 
out Germany are so greatly disorgan- 
ized, and life is so far from normal, 
that great confusion has resulted. 
There are elements that are dissatis- 
fied with the action of the Stresemann 
government. Labor, Communists and 
Monarchists think their opportunity 
had arisen for demonstrations which 
would increase their power. Bavaria 
has appointed a dictator. The Ger- 
man government, to maintain its power, 
has appointed a dictator for all of 
Germany, including Bavaria. 

The disorganization and danger of 
collapse are only further indications 
of the crying necessity for the strong 
moral force the United States can give 
in the struggie which Europe is mak- 
ing to find a way back to the normal 
paths of life. 

What Europe finds it difficult to 
understand is the failure of the Amer- 
ican people to realize that it is of 
vital interest to us, as well as a sacred 
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duty, to make an effort to restore 
tranquillity and prosperity in Europe, 

While I was in London I gay 
Premier Baldwin. He assured me 
that the relations of England with the 
United States never were better. He 
expressed the warmest friendship for 
America and the hope that our cordial 
relations of many years would endure 
forever. 

Professor George Lomonossof, 
Russian Minister of Railroads, whom 
I met in Carlsbad, described the serj- 
ous effort that Russia is making to 
restore her railroad transportation 
system. The trans-Siberian service 
has been restored and through express 
trains between important cities are 
now running. Lomonossoff is a prac- 
tical railroad man who was assistant 
minister of transportation under the 
Czar and minister of railroads under 
the Kerensky regime. 


The Source of Propaganda 


R. LOMONOSSOFY referred to 
Secretary of State Hughes’ dee- 
lination to recognize the Russian gov- 
ernment, because of Russian activity in 
promoting a world-wide revolution and 
because of Russia’s repudiation of ex- 
ternal obligations. He distinguished 
between the Russian government and 
the Third Internationale, declaring 
that it is the latter which directs the 
world propaganda of the Communists. 
When it was pointed out to Mr. 
Lomonossoff that several of the most 
important members of the Russian 
government are officials of the Third 
Internationale, his reply was that 
important members of the French 
government are Free Masons but that 
the government of France is not en- 
gaged in Masonic propaganda. As 
to Russia’s debts, the Russian Min- 
ister of Railroads said that his 
country would discuss claims against 
Russia if other countries would dis- 
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cuss Russia’s claims 
nations. 

Years ago Turkey was called the 
“sick man of Europe.” England, 
France, Germany and other great 
nations were pictured as physicians 
trying to cure the ills of that country. 
Today all of Europe is in the hospital 
and there does not appear to be any 
physician on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic with sufficient skill to treat 
the patients. With its robust and 
inexhaustible resources of spirit and 
optimism, the United States is the 
only country qualified to minister to 
the ailments of European nations. 

Since I returned to the United 
States the earthquake calamity has 
devastated the most important terri- 
tory of Japan. The response of the 


against the 
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“Communists and Monarchists think their opportunity 
has arisen for demonstrations . 
to the call of Europe and forearm the world against 
another war through the moral influence we are able 


.. We should respond 


to exert.” 


United States to the Red Cross appeal 
to succor the homeless, suffering Jap- 


anese has been most generous. The 
American people, never lacking in 
sympathy, are always ready to allevi- 
ate distress. Why then does not the 
distress of Europe, differing only in 
character from that of Japan, appeal 
to the United States. Unless there 
is cessation of the jealousies and the 
bickering between European nations, 
great and small, there will be warfare 
again with all its calamitous effects. 

We should respond to the call of 
Europe and forearm the world 
against another war through the 
moral influence we are able to exert 
in the countries where mental if not 
physical distress may be driving the 
people again to the insanity of con- 
flict. 
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Europe Means to King 


Cotton 


By Charles Merz 


The Last of Four Articles 


OTTON is king. In the South, 
C each year, they celebrate his 
coronation. 

Profits for two million farms, labor 
for four million people—that is what 
cotton means to agricultural America. 
You could drop ten states the size of 
Connecticut into the white blossoms 
of the South and never miss them. 

Cotton is the leading commercial 
crop of the United States. And an- 
nually, since the first statistics got 
themselves on record, we have led the 
world in its production. Never a 


steady figure, to be sure. Few crops of 
such importance have vacillated more. 
Good seasons and bad seasons chase 
each other in a ring. 


First a crop 


that breaks the record. Then a fall 
in prices. Restricted acreage, the 
year after, due to the fact that so 
many growers are small-scale pro- 
duction men, working always near the 
margin, lacking capital enough to 
weather through a storm. A smaller 
crop. Then prices up again. The 
market is a teeter-totter. 

Year in, year out, almost as faith- 
ful in its fluctuations as the rebounce 
of a punching bag—that has been the 
story of cotton in the South. What 
happened a few years ago, for in- 
stance—in the business slump of 
1920-21—-was what might have been 
expected: cotton was hit sooner, and 
hit harder, than any other commodity 
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Dixie Must Sell to a World Market and When Peace Is Disturbed and 
Buying Power Is Reduced in Europe an Important Basic Factor in 
America’s Prosperity Is Seriously Affected 








in the market. The temporary boom 
of 1919-20 had tempted growers from 
their shelter. They came out in the 
open. They planted larger crops. 
The ax fell, and hit them squarely. 
Buyers were scarce; the market dull. 
In February 1921 the price of cotton 
fell below the level it had reached be- 
fore the war. 

In short, more than most of our 
great staples, here is a commodity 
quick to react to fluctuations in world 
trade—carrying, in the price which it 
commands, the fortunes of a great 
host of planters scattered through a 
dozen states. As cotton goes, so goes 
the South. Which way is cotton 
headed now? 


II 


E know, first, that official fore- 

casts point to a short crop this 
season—the third short crop in three 
successive years. 


Things looked rosy to the experts 
early in the summer. On July Ist, in 
Washington, the Department of Agri- 
culture startled the cotton world by 
predicting 38,000,000 acres planted 
—an acreage that broke all records. 
One month later came a forecast of 
the crop itself; 11,516,000 bales, the 
Department estimated. Not so high 
—but still a substantial figure. It 
topped by a clear margin of two 
million bales the crop of last year— 
outdistanced, with two exceptions, 
every year since the bumper crop of 
1914. 

But there all optimism ended. July 
brought torrential rains in the cen- 
tral and eastern sections of the cotton 
belt—-severe drought in the west. By 
September 1st the Department cut its 
estimate three-quarters of a million 
bales—brought it down to 10,788,- 
000. Bad weather was not the only 
handicap that gave the planter 
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Carl Williams, President of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange 


trouble. There was the boll weevil, 
for example. That hardy insect con- 
tinued to eat his way across the South, 
wasting crops as effectively as Sher- 
man marching to the sea. Rain 
helped him. It washed away the cal- 
cium arsenic placed on the cotton 
plants to block his way. 

So great, in fact, has been the re- 
sultant damage that the question has 
seriously to be faced, in more than one 
section of the South, whether cotton 
growing under boll weevil conditions is 
really practicable, and at what price. 
A bug one-quarter of an inch in 
length has changed the whole economic 
aspect of cotton from the grower’s 
point of view. ‘The menace can be 
dealt with. But there is still no guar- 
antee of a method at the same time 
cheap and certain. 

Add to this the fact that the South- 
ern planter is faced with a new 
problem in his labor. The negro is 
moving north today. Factory jobs, 
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WHAT THE COTTON 
PLANTER THINKS OF 
EUROPE 


OUR WORLD asked Mr. Carl Wil- 
liams whether Europe, bag and bag. 
gage, had any interest for the South. 
Mr. Williams is in a good position to 
reply. He is President of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, composed 
of state co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations in Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas, with 
more than 150.000 grower members. 
This is his opinion:— 

“In view of the fact that nearly sixty 
per cent of the cotton grown in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and about forty-five 
or fifty per cent of all the cotton grown 
in the United States is consumed 
abroad, the American cotton farmer is 
necessarily interested in foreign eco- 
nomic and political conditions. He 
needs these foreign markets. He is in 
favor of the participation of the United 
States in foreign affairs on a business 
basis. 

“He believes first of all that Eurove 
itself should arree to drop its diplo- 
matic and political manipulation of 
business and finance, and as soon as 
Furone is willing to do that. every 
sound business aid which our govern- 
ment and its people can render should 
be offered to encourave the economic 
stabilization of those foreign countries 
which consume our surplus products. 

“The American farmer sees no good 
which may ultimately come from the 
cancellation of foreign dehts to the 
United States. but he does believe that 
a reasonable time shonld be given for 
payment of these debts in order that 
the buying power of Furope mav not 
be too greatly reduced by excess tax- 
ation. 

“In the meantime, pending the ar- 
rival of Europe at a point where 
economic aid may safely be given, he 
is entirely in favor of using such gov- 
ernmental influence as may safely be 
applied to bringing order out of the 
chaotic political conditions which 
now exist.” 











available in part as a result of the ban 
on foreign immigration, beckon to him 
from a dozen northern points. The 
South is honeycombed with labor 
agents signing cotton-pickers on the 
dotted line. “To refer to the whole- 
















































WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO KING COTTON 





WILL HARD TIMES 
HIT THE SOUTH? 


“When you fire a shot into the air 
there is no recalling it. Just so, when 
certain rules of economics have begun 
to operate and become effective, they 
will go on to the natural result. 

“Who among you is able to say that 
the same cloud now hanging over the 
West will not be hanging over the 
Southland next year? There is no 
golden rule governing this condition, 
but the only way to guard against an 
economic crisis is to operate along 
proper lines. The law of supply and 
demand cannot be overthrown by the 
puny efforts of man, 

“I do not say that something cannot 
be done to relieve somewhat the con- 
ditions created, by storing and holding; 
but as a general rule wherever you 
produce more than the markets of the 
world can use or can obtain, disaster 
must follow. 

“You must bear in mind that 50 per 
cent of our cotton must be consumed 
in Europe, and that onethird of our 
meat and wheat must also be con- 
sumed in European markets. It is idle 
to talk about Africa, Asia or South 
America consuming our food products, 
because they produce plenty them- 
selves. 

“In the future, if American business 
is to survive and our products are to 
be consumed, there must be a Euro- 
pean market. The trouble is not that 
they are not ready and willing to pur- 
chase, but that they have not the ability 
to pay.” 


OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


Senator from Alabama 











sale departure in some communities 
as an exodus would be a misnomer,” 
declares a correspondent of the New 
York World. “A stampede could be 
used with more pertinency in describ- 
ing conditions. Instead of leaving the 
South by hundreds they are north- 
ward-bound by thousands. Early in 
the spring, when cotton-planting time 
arrived, Georgia and South Carolina 
felt the pinch of a labor shortage. 
Since the first of the year Georgia’s 
negro population has shrunk 80,000 
or perhaps more. For the first time 
in many a day the white population of 
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South Carolina outnumbers the col- 
ored population.” 

“Cabin after cabin deserted, acre 
upon acre of rich, fertile farm land 
untilled, weeds and wild flowers veg- 
etating in wanton luxuriance where 
once King Cotton reigned as mighty 
monarch”—in these words the same 
correspondent describes a_ trip 
through certain sections of the South. 
“One may travel miles with only 
abandoned plantations to command 
attention, and not a human being to 
ruffle the oppressive silence save the 
occasional approach of a traveler.” 

Naturally these are local snap- 
shots, not a panorama of the South. 
Yet there is no doubt but that new 
situations have put a load upon the 
planter’s back. Whether it is a grad- 
ually increasing scarcity of labor, 
rising costs of equipment and sup- 
plies, bad weather, the onslaught of 
the boll weevil—or all of these com- 
bined—the fact remains that South- 
ern cotton land is not producing as 
efficiently as it did ten years ago. 
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Negroes working side by side with whites in a Northern automobile factory. Fairer treatment 
and better working conditions have been factors in the migration of thousands of negroes 
from the South 


Nineteen hundred and fourteen showed 
an average yield of 0.45 bales to the 
acre; 1919, 1920 and 1921 came down 
to 0.33. 

Small as that difference in percent- 
age seems to be, it actually repre- 
sents a matter of some thirteen million 
acres. 


Ill 
OW, in the face of all his dif- 
ficulties there is presumably 


some cheer for the planter in the fact 
that cotton prices are higher today 
than they were a year ago. Cotton has 
not gone the way of wheat: not yet, 
at any rate—whatever happens in the 
future. Prices, as this is written, 
average around 25 cents a pound; 
prices, on the same date last year, 
were down at 20. 

And from this fact a good deal of 
optimism has been extracted for the 
planter’s benefit. Cotton, we are 


sometimes told, has proved its inde- 
pendence. It can stand alone despite 
the crash in Europe. Wheat may be 
going down. Not cotton. Storm 
clouds in the West. The Southern 
planter is a good deal better off than 
he could claim to be a year ago. 
That is an agreeable hypothesis, 
but one not in accordance with the 
facts. For if prices are at a higher 
level than they were twelve months 
ago, it is less because the industry 
is in a healthy state than for reasons 
quite reverse. It was the forecast of 
another poor crop—another year of 
hardship for the planter—that sent 
prices up above their last year’s level. 
Along came the Department of Agri- 
culture with its estimate. It spurred 
on a movement already under way. 
“A rush of buying followed the re- 
port,” says the New York Times, the 
morning after. “Stop-loss orders 
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WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO KING COTTON 





IS THE BOLL WEEVIL 
A BLESSING? 


“Cotton is so closely associated with 
the needs of mankind in such an in- 
finite number of ways that it has de- 
served, no doubt, to be styled King 
Cotton, but King Cotton has met, in 
the ravishing hosts of boll weevils, a 
peril equal to the swarm of locusts the 
Pharaohs had to contend with. The 
scourge of the boll weevil is making 
its effect felt literally round the world 
and the employers in the North find an 
easy recruiting ground among the cot- 
ton cultivators of the South to replenish 
their shortage of labor, because of the 
uncertain fate of the cotton grower of 
late years. This has led to large de- 
velopments of cotton elsewhere—in 
Arizona, in Peru, in China, in Egypt, 
in Russia and in some of the Mid- 
European states. 

“The resulting high price of cotton 
comes as a boon now to some of these 
countries, free from the restrictions of 
the American tariff, and even more in 
the future, enabling them to supply cot- 
ton to markets which once depended 
entirely upon the crop of our Southern 
states. 

“Many Southerners on the other 
hand regard the weevil as a blessing in 
disguise, as it forces the Southern 
farmer to diversification of crops, which 
is a lesson many farmers are slow to 
heed unless under the stress of some 
compelling circumstance, but with the 
restricled immigration now in vogue, 
the South will have to look closely to 
its labor supply or the North and West, 
like the proverbial bogy man, will get 


‘em. 
R. J. CALDWELL, 
President, R. J. Caldwell Co., Inc. 











were reached and in a very few mo- 
ments prices jumped three-quarters 
ofacent. . . . At one time all months 
but January cotton sold above the 
25-cent level for the first time since 
June, and the market closed at a net 
gain of 70 to 86 points on the day.” 

Prices went to higher levels. But 
it was the prospect of hard times that 
sent them there. And even with cot- 
ton five cents above its figure of a 
year ago, there remains a good deal 
of doubt whether a margin so narrow 
as that is enough to guarantee a 
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profit for the planter. If cotton has 
been advancing, so has cost of labor 
and supplies. “With 30,000 planta- 
tions totally abandoned,” declares 
Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, President of 
the American Cotton Association, 
“the depression in our agricultural 
rehabilitation will continue unless 
markets for greater consumption of 
our staple products are provided. 
The cotton farmers of America are 
being held in bondage because they 
have produced a surplus beyond the 
needs of domestic consumption, while 
export markets are being permitted 
to stagnate and disappear because of 
jealousies between political parties.” 

Once more the European buyer 
stalks the stage like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. Not only is Europe 
buying less from us than Europe 
bought before the war: there are new 
plans afoot to serve the European 
market elsewhere. In Australia, for 
example, the production of cottor 
has come on by leaps and bounds. 
Queensland planted 7,000 acres last 
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Examining cotton on the docks at Barcelona 
year—this year ten times as much. 
Sir Joseph Cook rises in the British 
House of Commons and proclaims the 
danger of dependence on America. 
High time, he declares, for a definite 
policy of preference within the Em- 
pire—and the House takes ‘up a bill 
to make it obligatory upon all cotton 
spinners in Great Britain to con- 
tribute sixpence for every bale of cot- 
ton used—a fund to be devoted to 
develop cotton areas beneath the 
British flag. 

Meantime, in our own country, dis- 
satisfied with a price that clips so 
closely on the heels of their production 
costs, planters in more than one sec- 
tion of the South start out to organize 
a boycott. If the mountain of the 
market will not come to Mohammed, 
then Mohammed isn’t going near the 
mountain. These planters have a 
plan—a hurried plan, stoked by desire 
for retaliation—of lifting this year’s 
crop outside the range of speculation. 
Cotton would be bought by clubs and 
corporations organized expressly for 
that purpose—stored to wait for 
better prices—certificates and trust 
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WHAT COTTON MEANS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


“The American cotton crop is the 
most valuable monetary agricultural 
product in the nation, and the fore 
most in manufacture. There are more 
people engaged in the production of 
raw cotton and the manufacture of the 
staple into useful goods, and a greater 
amount of capital invested in the in. 
dustry, than in that of any other 
product in the United States. , 

“The exports of raw cotton from 
American ports to foreign markets 
largely exceed in value any other single 
product exported and are responsible 
in great measure for maintaining the 
balance of trade each year in favor 
of this nation in its international com- 
merce with other nations. 

“Cotton is the only agricultural 
product raised in the United States 
every pound of which must be con- 
verted into gold or its equivalent. The 
rimary wealth produced each year 

om cotton enters more largely into 
the various channels of commerce and 
banking throughout the country than 
any other product of which there is a 
record.” 

J. S. WANNAMAKER, 
President of the American 
Cotton Association 











receipts deposited in banks, with the 
condition that the cotton which they 
represented would not be sold within 
a period of one, two or three years, 
unless prices rose to 50 cents a pound 
before the time agreed upon. 

An ambitious program—probably 
with not much chance of finding either 
capital enough or _ organization 
enough to make it work. Neverthe- 
less, for all that, it shows the present 
temper of more than one planter in 
the South. 


IV 
HE fact of the matter is—how- 


ever much we want to make of the 
news that prices this year outdistance 
those of last—we can no more get 
away from Europe, with our cotton, 
than we can ignore it with our wheat. 
Watch the market fluctuations, if 
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WHAT EUROPE MEANS TO KING COTTON 
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Picking cotton in the South has lost some of its attraction for negro labor, mainly due to the 
higher wages and better treatment in the Northern states 


you have any doubt about how 
closely intertwined are cotton and the 
scene in Europe. “New Prospect for 
Agreement in the Ruhr” declares the 
headlines. And the market jumps. 
“Italian Ultimatum Sent to Greece.” 
The market falls. 

Or turn back to the tall columns 
of statistics that mark the records of 
past years. Thirteen million—four- 
teen million—fifteen million bales. 
Crops like that were fairly common 
in the South before the war. 

Before. Not after. We haven’t 
had a crop like that since the year 
the war began. We haven’t had a 
crop that even touched twelve mil- 
lion. Why? Because the slump in 
prices in the first year of the war hit 
every cotton country in the world. 
And despite a multitude of new de- 
mands for cotton which the war pro- 
duced—airplane wings and tires, for 
example—no country has recovered 
from that body blow today. 

Europe remains the fly-wheel in 
world trade. A half dozen of its coun- 
tries accounted for no less than 48 


per cent of the world’s commerce, in 
the year before the war. As for cot- 
ton: France, England, Germany and 
Italy—these four alone bought five- 
sixths of all we shipped abroad that 
year. Compare this figure with re- 
sults in 1922. From five-sixths the 
ratio drops to a little more than half. 

Seven million bales in .1913—three 
million and a half last year. That 
margin represents the market we have 
lost abroad. 

No theory of our own self-suffi- 
ciency as an economic unit can get 
away from that. In the long run, 
there are two facts that stand out 
unmistakably : 

First: Europe is a mecessary 
market for a full fifty per cent of all 
our cotton whenever we produce a 
bumper crop. 

Second: Only a Europe prosper- 
ous and stable can purchase from us 
on that mammoth scale. 

That, in the last analysis, is what 
Europe means to the legendary mon- 
arch of the South—King Cotton. 








The Beggar Boy of Catania 


By Sigfrid Siwertz 


(Authorized Translation from the Swedish by Edwin Bjorkman) 


Sigfrid Siwertz was born in Stockholm in 1882. He received a degree at the University of 
Uppsala in 1904, and since then has devoted himself with great success to writing. 


Siwertz writes with keen psychological insight and great technical skill. 


One 


of his long novels and several of his short stories have appeared in 
English translation. 


' N J) HEN Beppo and other boys 
of his kind matched pennies 
in the shadow of a wall, it 

happened that their coins were older 

than the stones on which they squat- 
ted. For Beppo lived in Catania, the 
city of lava at the foot of Etna. 

There, on the brink of Typhon’s 
rumbling cave, the stones are young 
and the men old... although not 
very wise on that account. They sug- 
gest sparrows that insist on making 
their nests in the muzzle of a gun. 
Time and again this strange city has 
been shaken by earthquakes and 
drowned in lava. But it always rises 
renewed out of those black stone waves 
which are doomed to be followed by 
new waves of redly glowing stones out 
of Etna’s side craters. 

It is easily understandable that men 
living there cannot be like those in 
other places. Many deem it a waste 
to learn the alphabet. They live on 
sight-drafts, so to speak, at the foot 
of the volcano and rely officially on 
St. Agatha’s veil in the cathedral, to 
which is ascribed a miraculous ca- 
pacity for stopping the lava flow. 
Morals, under such circumstances, are 
apt to be a little peculiar. Of course, 
Moses received the tablets of the law 
on a mountain that flamed and trem- 
bled beneath him, but in the long run 
the ten commandments seem to thrive 
better on a firmer and more secure 
ground. 

This conclusion is not refuted by 


the destiny of Beppo such as you will 
find it related here. 

When Beppo woke in the morning, 
the first thing he saw was the snovw- 
capped head of Etna glistening 
through a wide crack in the door. 
Then he pushed the goat aside, kicked 
the empty sacks into a heap and sat 
for a while on the stone threshold 
scratching himself. That was his 
morning toilet. Thoughtlessly his 
eyes drank in the blushing glimmer 
of the snow in the distance, and the 
sight of it seemed to wash him clean. 
A delicate, ethereal line of smoke rose 
from the top and drifted gently in- 
land. Up there, above the thin cloud 
halo wreathing the peak, everything 
was bright and still. No threat of 
disaster was lodged there. It was the 
small craters further down that caused 
all the trouble. 

Beppo had blue eyes in spite of his 
black hair. They say that eyes which 
have taken their color from the sky 
drink in more eagerly whatever glim- 
mers in the distance. His parents 
were dead, but they belonged in a city 
to which mountaineers from the upper 
districts had immigrated all through 
the ages. 

The house in front of which Beppo 
sat consisted of nothing but a huge 
gateway. The rest of it had never 
been completed . . . or it had been 
swept away by an earthquake. This 
structure was occupied by an old 
wicker worker and his woman, and 
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from them Beppo got lodging in re- 
turn for a handful of copper coins 
which he begged together day by day. 

They were stirring inside. The 
big double bed squeaked. Wooden 
shoes clacked on the stone floor. A 
kick set the goat bleating. Beppo 
hurried off to safety. The wicker 
worker’s morning temper was not of 
the best, and under the bed he always 
kept a number of long lashlike rods 
soaking in a wooden trough. 

Beppo slipped around a couple of 
corners until he reached Via Etnea. 
There he climbed onto the rear of a 
street car, thus obtaining a free ride 
to the inner parts of the city where 
he meant to begin the day’s campaign 
on an empty stomach. 

That part of the city offered a 
rich and varied field for the open 
palm. It was Beppo’s hunting 
ground, and it was full of unexplored 
and unknown things. He knew no 
more of life among civilized people 
than we know about the secrets of the 
wilderness. Newspapers, _ schools, 
banks, telephones, hospitals and li- 
braries were quite foreign to him. He 
could not read a shop sign or the 
name of a street. The surrounding 
evidences of culture were to him so 
many sources of impenetrable confu- 
sion. But their secrets did not bring 
him a single pang. A few weeks of 
toil separated him and thousands of 
others, young and old, from the in- 
exhaustible world of printed matter 
... but it did not even occur to him 
to regret the missed chance of entering 
it. He had his own fashion of finding 
his way through the jungle. There 
were tracks which he alone knew how 
to follow, and he was sure of where 
to find his prey. 

First of all Beppo generally took 
a turn down to the harbor. It was 
quite possible that some foreign cap- 
tain might stand on his bridge, newly 
shaved and bright with the freshness 
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of the early morning, and that he 
might thrown down a soldo to be 
caught on the wing. Or Beppo made 
friends with the longshoremen and 
found chances for pilfering a few 
oranges out of some broken box. But 
soon he made haste to reach the rail- 
way station toward which most of his 
tracks tended. It was one of his most 
nnportant points. At all times of the 
day travelers streamed into the place 
from Syracuse, from Taormina, from 
Palermo. And Beppo went for them 
like a savage. The mere sight of a 
poor tourist had a strange power of 
raising his vital spirits to the utmost. 
With a joyous and fiery zest he as- 
sumed the most miserable aspects. He 
intoned gaily heart-breaking plaints, 
sonorous as operatic arias. His 
tanned and dirty little fists sawed the 
air with pathetic gestures. He glued 
himself to the plaid straps, pocket- 
flaps or coat tails of his vctim. He 
went so far as to point out to the 
more forgetful or recalcitrant where 
their purses were hidden, and they 
could feel themselves lucky if he did 
not produce the aforesaid receptacles 
with his own hands. 

“It’s right there, eccelenza . . 
Only a soldo ...I am starving to 
death . . . Only a soldo!” 

Ordinarily Beppo extracted the de- 
sired soldo from the exhausted trav- 
eler although he looked far from death 
indeed. It was his temperament, his 
vitality, that triumphed. 

But that disposed of only one trav- 
eler. Others had in the meantine fled 
toward a refuge and had to be pur- 
sued. Then it became a question of 
fighting with other boys for a place 
on the rear step of the hotel bus, or 
behind a cab that rolled off with some 
particularly promising prey. Beppo 
was strong and agile as a monkey and 
generally carried off the victory. 
Then the poor strangers, who had 
just escaped from the purgatory of 





the depot, had to face new ordeals 
before they had a chance to settle 
with the porter and reach their own 
rooms . . . where, instead, they be- 
came the instantaneous prey of the 
fiery Sicilian fleas, and where any 
vigorous movement produced an im- 
mediate attack of sneezing. Which 
latter fact once wrung the following 
cry from the heart of a fatigued 
Englishman: 

“TI don’t see how there can be time 
for so much dust to collect between 
the earthquakes !” 

Familiar as he was with the ways of 
those foolish travelers, Beppo finally 
sauntered in a leisurely manner to the 
cathedral in order to waylay his cer- 
tain prey for a third time . . . hav- 
ing first made sure of good luck by 
dipping both his hands in the holy 


water and smearing it all over his 
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He pleaded in his most pious tones for a humble mite 





a epee gee 





face. And sure enough, in a short 
while the whole flock of travelers ap- 
peared, washed, shaved, powdered and 
filled with the tourist’s mad, inex- 
haustible craving for novelty, and still 
more novelty. Then, however, Bep- 
po’s manner was quite changed. He 
stretched forth his hand with the sol- 
emn appeal of an officiating priest. 
In the name of the Holy Virgin, and 
of St. Agatha, he pleaded in his most 
pious tones for a humble mite. The 
cool and lofty arches seemed to mutter 
approval of his prayers. He was 
God’s beggar. He was there to offer 
the sinful a chance of salvation 
through good deeds. 

Beppo himself was not quite free 
from being impressed by the part he 
played. He had a sense of being sat- 
urated with holiness, and often he lay 
on his knees for minutes at a time 
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staring blissfully at the languidly 
yellow candle flames around the altar. 
" On top of it Beppo enjoyed with 
a good conscience his first daily meal. 
For this purpose he managed always 
to pick up @ bread crust, an orange, 
a few mussels. Such provisions fail- 
ing, he could always do a little pilfer- 
ing in the market square. For cases 
of extreme need he had a few soldi 
buried between two rocks in a secluded 
lane. When he had eaten, the sun 
stood high in the sky and it was time 
for siesta. Wherever he happened to 
be, Beppo fell promptly asleep .. . 
among the refuse gathered at the foot 
of some garden wall, at the foot of 
some monument, or on the steps of a 
church which had its gray walls 
smeared with advertisements of emi- 
grant lines, operatic performances 
and lotteries. He slept beautifully 
on the hard stones, but even while 
asleep he held out an open palm... 
in case anything should happen to 
fall into it. 

In a few hours he woke and 
stretched himself, greatly strength- 
ened for new exploits and ready to 
follow a new set of jungle tracks. 

The best thing he knew was to come 
across a group headed for Nicolosi 
and Etna. Indefatigably he trotted 
beside the donkeys or clung to the 
carriage steps. Far beyond the city 
gates he followed them without for a 
moment ceasing to beg. 

“Un soldo, bella signora! Un 
soldo, eccelenza! Buon tempo, ec- 
celenza, un soldo, un soldo!” 

But on such occasions Beppo for- 
got to sound pitiful. There was some- 
thing festive about all those people 
headed for the mountains and the 
white snow. There was gaiety in his 
voice and his tones suggested a pleas- 
ant expectancy on their behalf. He 
seemed to wish them luck to their 
glorious adventure. And so the 
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wonderful weather brought him many 
a soldo. 

But if at times coaxing proved of 
no avail, Beppo knew other tricks. 
He was on friendly terms with the 
donkey drivers and the coachmen, and 
when the moment was ripe they man- 
aged to crack their whips in his di- 
rection. Then Beppo pretended to 
have been hit in the eye and began to 
howl bitterly, whereupon the hardest- 
hearted ceased to resist and the long 
withheld coins began to pour into his 
ever-open palm. Then Beppo recov- 
ered on the spot, left his vantage post 
with a gleeful leap and stood in the 
dust laughing and waving his hands at 
the disappearing company. 

On such days Beppo never returned 
home at once, but climbed on top of 
some wall and sat there staring and 
staring at the white snow which glit- 
tered between the green leaves and 
golden fruits of the fragrant orange 
groves. He didn’t dare to long for it 
himself, but cool little quiverings 
seemed to pass through him at the 
very thought that there were people 
so monstrously happy that they could 
get up there . .. and that he just 
had been close to such people. And 
he pulled out the coins they had 
thrown him, and kissed them and 
squeezed them in his brown paws. 

The glittering snow on that distant 
peak was a radiant adventure. It 
was the dream of purity and beauty 
that hovers around every life, how- 
ever low and poverty-stricken. 


Thus Beppo hunted daily in the 
great city jungle. If he ever failed, 
he dared not show himself to the 
wicker worker, but had to steal an 
uneasy slumber in some hut or door- 


way. If, on the other hand, he had 


picked up a sufficiency of coins, he 
sauntered homeward in the early eve- 
ning to partake of his first real meal. 
Little coal stoves stood in front of 
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every door along the dusty suburban 
streets, and beside them sprawled 
women who fanned the glowing coals 
with palm leaves. But the wicker 
worker and his wife had no stove, and 
so they had to make a fire between 
some lava blocks on the sidewalk. 
There they sat around their pot like 
savages in a ravine while the goat 
stayed inside, tethered to a bedpost 
with a pile of lemon peels within easy 
reach. 
* * * 


It was during the dog days that 
the Shadow first appeared to put 
Beppo on a new and more dangerous 
track. 

Those were Beppo’s worst. Hot, 
indolent and snarling, he roamed the 
burning city among a lot of hot and 
indolent and snarling people to whom 
it would have been sheer waste to hold 
out an appealing palm. The shadows 
along the houses grew narrow and in- 
sufficient for two meeting pedestrians. 
The black lava of the streets held the 
sun and scorched his bare feet. And 
his eyes could no longer drink coolness 
out of Etna’s snow. It had melted 
away. Its white, glittering magic was 
gone and the bare crater showed its 
ponderous bulk against the dully 
burning blue of the sky. 

It was late in the evening of one of 
those flaming days when the Shadow 
suddenly descended on Beppo, who, 
as usual during that period, was going 
to sleep below the railway bridge by 
the harbor instead of venturing home. 
In spite of the heat, the tough-look- 
ing customer was wrapped in a cloak 
that partly hid his face. He took 
a firm hold of Beppo’s arm: 

“Hungry ... are you not?” 

“M—yes... ” 

“You'll have plenty of money for 
food if you do as I tell you.” 

Beppo promised, a little frightened, 
but also tempted by all that dark 


secretiveness. Then the Shadow 
taught him how to enter the baggage 
room of the depot through an open 
window in order to steal from the 
trunks of the travelers. 

“But not until both hands on the 
clock at the depot point straight up- 
ward,” the Shadow muttered finally, 
“Remember . . . not before!” . 

“But the baggagemen?” 
whispered with a shiver. 

“They will not be there when both 
hands point straight upward,” the 
Shadow retorted. “You'll be aston- 
ished to see how deserted the depot is, 
No one will disturb you. If you take 
my orders and work well, there will 
be money for food. If not, you will 
get a taste of this thing here.” 

He drew one of Beppo’s hands 
under his cloak and let him touch the 
point of a dagger so long and sharp 
that the boy felt an uneasy tingling 
in the pit of his stomach. Thereupon 
he disappeared after having left a 
small bag and a bunch of picks and 
keys in Beppo’s hand. 

Having waited anxiously for ever 
so long behind a pile of coal along the 
railway tracks, Beppo finally made 
his way on tiptoe to the depot, where 
a deadly stillness prevailed. The 
window to the baggage room was 
partly open. Beneath it stood a 
lantern with its light turned toward 
the wall. Beppo picked up the lan- 
tern and crawled in through the win- 
dow. Inside he actually succeeded in 
opening several trunks. His orders 
were to touch only the largest and 
finest, which had on them many hotel 
labels. Out of each one he took only 
a single thing of value. Everything 
else he put back so as to leave as few 
traces behind as possible. At last he 
crawled out of the window again with 
his bag, put the lantern where it stood 
before, disappeared down the tracks, 
and dropped from the railway bridge 


at a point indicated in advance. The 
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man in the cloak seemed to rise out 
of the ground that very moment. 
Taking the bag from Beppo and giv- 
ing him a handful of copper coins 
instead, the man told him briefly 
when and where they were to meet 
again. 

Beppo crawled under the sail of a 
deserted boat down in the harbor. He 
fell asleep with the proud feeling of 
having played a part as member of a 
great, mysterious conspiracy. 

The same performance was after- 
wards repeated once every week. Soon 
Beppo became quite skilled in picking 
locks, and he learned also, to some 
extent at least, to distinguish objects 
of real value from those that only 
looked tempting. But, of course, he 
could not be called a thief, for he 
stole only from the tourists. 


Quite a long time passed in pur- 
suits of that kind. Beppo was four- 
ten... without ever having had a 
pair of shoes on his feet, and without 
having been farther beyond the limits 
of Catania than you can run in twenty 
minutes. A black down had begun 
to appear on his upper lip, and it was 
chiefly the young signorinas who 
smilingly took mercy when he held out 
his palm. At home the wicker worker 
made no more attempts to try out his 
rods on Beppo’s back after a last ex- 
ertion of the sort had taken a very 
bad turn for himself. He had to con- 
fine his bad temper to the goat. 
Nevertheless Beppo continued to 
sleep on the empty sacks, and every 
morning he saw the snows of Etna 
glimmer through the crack in the 
door. After a night of ominous dark- 
ness, perilous paths and a feverish 
tension that would not find rest 
among dirt and vermin but slid over 
into the new insidious restlessness of 
sex. . . after such a night it seemed 
a wonderful relief to behold that cool, 
luminous whiteness in the distance. 


And strange to say, the more Beppo 
sensed his own impurity, the whiter 
and purer seemed the snow up there. 


One night he found two dark fig- 
ures instead of one at the usual meet- 
ing place beneath the railway bridge. 
One was Mario . . . for it is of no 
use to call him the Shadow any 
longer, seeing that, long ago, he had 
lost anything that might be held 
shadowy, and instead proved himself 
most palpable . . . while the other 
one was a thin and delicate little 
gentleman who smelled of perfume 
and smoked a cigarette that gleamed 
nervously out of the darkness. The 
two of them took Beppo into a nar- 
row lane where they opened a huge, 
carefully fastened door, passed 
through what looked like a_store- 
house, and entered a prisonlike room 
with bare walls and no _ windows. 
Mario lighted a candle stump stuck 
into a bottle. Then they seated them- 
selves around a crude and shaky 
wooden table, but not until the thin 
little gentleman had _ carefully 
brushed the dust off his chair. It 
was only then that Beppo fully real- 
ized how elegant he was, with black 
clothes and a stickpin as large as a 
hazel nut. His fingers, however, were 
yellow at the tips and twitched and 
trembled in a peculiar manner when 
he played with his pencil. 

“You have proved yourself clever 
and faithful, my dear Beppo,” he be- 
gan by way of introduction, speaking 
in a flutelike voice. “I may as well 
confess right now that great things 
are expected of you.” 

Mario seemed impatient of all that 
praise. His lower jaw executed a 
series of scornful jerks beneath the 
bristling beard and he stared grimly 
at the wall. Suddenly he began to 
talk of a traitor, a rascally and 
treacherous informer, who had started 
trouble in Palermo. Three railway 
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workers had already landed in jail for 
his sake and were awaiting their sen- 
tences. Then Mario began to talk of 
the unpleasantness of being in jail. 
It was impossible to doubt that he 
spoke from personal experience. But 
all the time he stared meaningly at 
Beppo. 

“But we'll protect you, Beppo,” 
the thin little gentleman interjected 
in his most dulcet voice. ‘We have 
great power, and there is no danger 
at all if you only do as you are told 
by us, your friends ... ” 

On top of this legato Mario re- 
sumed his basso-ostinato. 

“The scoundrel has fled to Ca- 
tania,” he grunted. “He thinks we 
are powerless here. But he is mis- 
taken. No one can escape us. The 
death sentence has already been 
passed. The execution will take place 
in a few days. And you, Beppo, have 
been selected to carry it out.” 

Beppo, whose fright had been mixed 
with a certain wild pride at sharing 
the confidences and councils of the 
mighty ones, suddenly felt his heart 
leap up into his throat. He would 
undoubtedly have made for the door 
if this had not been locked and bolted 
under his very eyes. Weeping and 
hiccoughing, he seized one of Mario’s 
sleeves and begged in the names of 
all the saints to be let off. Consid- 
ering his pertinacity and ingenuity 
when nothing but a soldo was at stake, 
it is easy to understand that in this 
case he rose to seemingly impossible 
heights. 

But the thin one, who had chosen 
the part of persuasion, while that of 
Mario was to threaten, patted in a 
fatherly manner Beppo’s_ cheek, 


stroked his hair and spoke in his most 
honeyed tones: 

“My dear, pretty, brave Beppo,” 
he said, “this distinguished task has 
unanimously been entrusted to you. 
We rely blindly on you. 
true bravo. 


You are a 
And you will not be left 





unrewarded. I am sure you have some 
dear wish, Beppo . . . something you 
long for more than anything else ip 
the world. ‘Three hours after the 
matter has been settled you will be 
able to satisfy that wish. In a fixed 
spot you will find a bag containing 
three hundred lire in small coins.” 


Beppo ceased weeping. What 
checked him was not the size of the 
sum, although that was large enough 
to daze him. ... No, it was a 
thought that suddenly put him into a 
strangely solemn mood. By St. 
Agatha . . . three hundred lire meant 
that he was rich! Then he could get 
up there like the fine tourists ... 
up to the white, glittering snow! 

Mario became impatient. 

“If you don’t do what you are 
told, you are a traitor and must die, 
too,” he cried, beating the table with 
his fist. 

Beppo didn’t even blink. He barely 
heard those wild threats of Mario’s. 
He stood pale, preoccupied, ecstatic, 
while the damp and dreary room 
seemed filled with the brightness of 
dazzingly white snow. . . 

“T’ll do it,” he muttered. 
a” 

Mario dragged in a couple of 
boards from the storehouse outside 
and raised them against the wall in 
one of the corners. On these he pro- 
duced a bull’s-eye by the use of saliva 
and dust from the floor. Finally he 
pulled a revolver from his hip pocket. 

“Now you'll learn to shoot. This 
is the heart of the traitor. Aima 
foot below.” 

Beppo closed his eyes and pulled the 
trigger. <A piece of plaster fell to the 
floor. The thin one seemed disagree 
ably impressed. 

“You are always so impetuous, 
Mario,” he cried reprovingly. “You 
are always so impetuous.” 

But after a while Beppo’s shots 
came nearer and nearer to the dirty 
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spot on the boards. And the banging 
rather pleased him. 

“Enough,” Mario grumbled. 
“You'll be able to fire at close range. 
Now you can go home and sleep.” 


* * * 

The solemn mass at the cathedral 
does not mark the only celebration 
of Palm Sunday at Catania. The 
ballet of Theatro Bellini dance with 
palm branches in their hands both at 
the matinee and the evening perform- 
ance. Furthermore, there exists the 
pleasant custom of celebrating 
Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem by a 
reckless and incessant popping of 
guns in streets and squares. 

It was this custom which, on that 
very day, caused Beppo to hide among 
spades, troughs and boards in a 
building under construction along one 
of the lanes not far from Piazza di 
Domo. An opening in the wall gave 
him a good view of the house opposite 

. an insignificant little two-story 
house of neglected and deserted ap- 
pearance. A piece of crepe above its 
door indicated that it had recently 
been. visited by death. The faded 
black rag fluttered obstinately and 
restlessly in the wind and filled Beppo 
with a certain sense of solemn pity 
for the doomed man inside who per- 
haps had a foreboding of his impend- 
ing fate. But Mario’s insistent treat- 
ment had so burned the justice and 
necessity of the sentence into Beppo’s 
soul that there was no room left for 
hesitation, or even for fear of a pro- 
found kind. : 

The lane was empty most of the 
time. 

Beppo waited a long time without 
seeing any sign of life in the house 
opposite. The new building where he 
stood was made of lava. Rough 
pieces of black lava lined the opening 
through which he was looking. The 
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blisters and vortices of the stones 
seemed quite fresh. It looked as if 
the lava had been boiling and seething 
only a short while ago. And a new 
stream of boiling rock might any mo- 
ment drown the city again. Tem- 
porarily the thought of it cut tor- 
mentingly through Beppo’s silent, 
solemn expectancy; what did it mat- 
ter that he was a bravo, a malandrino? 
Compared with the great disaster that 
might occur any moment, his deed 
seemed so trivial. But one consola- 
tion remained. High above the city, 
which was built of lava and doomed 
to perish in lava, rose the proud, 
white, unapproachable peak of snow. 
And he, Beppo, would soon be there 
among the snow . . . very soon. . 

as soon as a shot had rung out. . . 

A cart rattled through the lane. 
It was a stumpy, high-wheeled Sicilian 
cart, drawn by a very, very tiny 
donkey and adorned all over with pic- 
tures out of the lives of saints and 
famous bandits. The little cart held 
five big strong men, all of them armed 
with rifles in honor of Christ. And 
they beat the little donkey mercilessly, 
quite forgetful of the fact that the 
Savior rode to his expiatory death on 
the same kind of a beast. 

A moment later the door across the 
lane was opened ... the door of 
death. There stood the man... 
the doomed traitor ...on_ the 
threshold. He was dressed in black 
and wore a long black beard. Beppo 
got a fine aim at once but found him- 
self nevertheless incapable of firing. 
Then he held up two crossed fingers 
to ward off the evil eye. Perhaps he 
also did so in order to furnish addi- 
tional justification for his own deed, 
as any possessor of the evil eye would 
be held legitimate prey. Still he could 
not fire. 

Then the man seemed to be startled 
by a number of shots from the lower 
end of the lane. They were probably 


fired by those men in the little cart. 
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But evidently they affected the 
man across the way very un- 
pleasantly. Slowly he turned, 
opened the door and stepped 
into the doorway again. 

At that moment Beppo’s re- 
volver went off. It was in strict 
accordance with the instinct of 
the Southerners. The man fell 
forward and the wind slammed 
the door behind him. No one 
seemed to have noticed anything 
unusual. : 

Beppo stole away through an ~ 
opening leading to the next 
street. A queer vacancy and 
silence seemed to follow that 
shot. After his long wait in 
that black hole, the sudden 
change to sunlight and fresh 
wind dazed and blinded him so 
that he staggered rather than 
walked along the crowded and 
noisy street. All of a sudden he 
felt a sickening sensation in the 
pit of his stomach. Then he 
had to struggle with a madly 
irksome desire to turn back and 
sneak into that doorway with 
the crepe outside in order to see 
if the shot had taken effect, and 
also to see how the dead man 
looked. Not for a moment could he 
imagine that the man was not dead. 
In the midst of all that sunlight he had 
a chill so that his teeth rattled. And 
that sensation in the pit of his stomach 
became worse and worse . . . So he 
turned toward the church... as 
surely as a scared child runs to his 
mother. 

The dome was full of people. 

He stood watching the holy-water 
font for a long while. In a propitious 
moment he managed to bend down 
over it and take a good long drink. 
And lo, the state of his stomach im- 
proved at once. The sacred fluid 


drowned all evil within him and sent 
its sweet coolness way down into his 
fingers and toes. 
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He managed to bend down over it and take a good 
















long drink 


Cautiously he made his way through 
the sitting and kneeling multitude 
until he reached its foremost ranks. 
There he curled up on a rug with his 
back propped against a pillar. The 
whole chancel as well as a specially 
erected platform was crowded with 
priests and canons and bishops and 
archbishops, all in their full regalia. 
Everywhere there was a _ glitter of 
chasubles, pastoral staffs and miters. 
Close to Beppo . . . so close that 
the boy could touch the hem of his 
garment ... sat a cardinal, all in 
red, and he was the holiest and most 
dignified of the whole lot. There was 
much curtsying by choir boys. Hun 
dreds of altar candles sparkled. Sil- 


























very bells tinkled, and the place was 
full of insistent and rather impres- 
sive chanting and muttering. 

Beppo sat stock still. He kept as 
immovable as if on his head had rested 
a whole tower of holiness which might 
tumble down at the slightest move- 
ment. Cautiously, very cautiously, 
he pushed the hand that had pulled 
the trigger beneath one fold of the 
cardinal’s voluminous garments. And 
as the mass progressed, he felt more 
and more secure... until once 
more he could begin to dream of his 
journey up to the white snow. 


The same evening Beppo made his 
way stealthily to the mole. There, at 
the appointed spot, among rough and 
shining lava blocks over which broke 
the waves raised by the last spring 
storm, he found a bag full of copper 
and silver coins. 

All night long he roained the streets 
with his marvelous treasure. Once 
or twice he tried to go to sleep, but 
invain. He tossed about and handled 
the precious bag, and dared not fall 
asleep, and so he had to get up again. 

The morning sun restored his cour- 
age. Little by little he bought in 
various shops an equipment worthy of 
a tourist . . . shoes, socks, trousers 
and coat . . . but his dreams did not 
go so far as to include a clean shirt. 
He felt very strange and a little un- 
easy each time he had to pay, and 
he was afraid of showing too much of 
his money at a time. 

He had dreamed of hiring a donkey 
right there in Catania, but it was 
more than he dared. Instead he stole 
out of the city on his bare feet. In 
a narrow lane, hemmed in_ between 
bare walls and populated only by a 
few amorously inclined goats, he 


found the desired opportunity to don 
his beautiful new outfit, and this he 
did in a state of awed palpitation. It 
was an act that seemed to consecrate 
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him to the great pilgrimage, the mir- 
aculous adventure ahead of him. 

Then he started walking toward 
Nicolosi. 

At first he saw nothing but tall 
white walls and stately grilled gates 
leading to little vineyards that were 
just putting out their first green 
leaves. There was an image of the 
Madonna at every gate, and Beppo 
never forgot to stop and cross him- 
self. He did so with sweeping move- 
ments and insinuating miens as if to 
make the Madonna see how pious he 
really was. 

The landscape opened up at last. 
Beppo wandered with a herd of goats 
across gravel beds and congealed lava 
streams. Then the vineyards began 
again, but alternating with orange 
groves and wheat fields, all of them 
framed by darkly gray lava walls of 
uncertain outlines. The air grew 
cooler although the sun was rising, 
and in front of Beppo shone Etna’s 
peak with almost unendurable bright- 
ness. Yet he looked steadily at it as 
if he did not dare to leave the snow 
out of sight. 

Some time during the afternoon 
Beppo reached Nicolosi, the little 
black lava city surrounded by budding 
vines and pink peach blossoms. ‘The 
copper and silver felt very heavy in 
his pockets. The new hard shoes set 
his feet on fire. Suddenly he became 
so tired that he sank down at the foot 
of a wall and fell asleep. 


The night chill waked him again. 
Separated from the earth by mountain 
mists, the snowy peak of Etna floated 
like a marvelous mirage in the moon- 
light. For a long time Beppo stood 
leaning against the cold stone wall 
with his eyes on that vision. It was 
as if his perilous and ghastly adven- 
ture in Catania had been frozen into 
a mere nothing. He himself seemed 
pitifully small, but in that feeling he 
found joy. Through that white, 
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miraculous, floating image up there 
he triumphed over his own self and 
his poor blood. 

Trembling to the very marrow, he 
crawled under a pile of straw in a 
donkey stable. 

The next morning Beppo was just 
as afraid as ever of hiring a donkey. 
Instead he continued his lonely walk 
up the mountain side, having first 
equipped himself with a steel-pointed 
staff and a bundle full of fine food. 

The peak was hidden by clouds, but 
he knew that the white snow flamed 
and glistened behind those drifting, 
billowing gray masses. He reached 
the forest belt. He walked along 
tortuous paths between little vine- 
yards set in wild, impenetrable thick- 
ets. He wandered through rustling 
groves of oak and walnut. He climbed 
across monstrous masses of cold lava 
where yellow broom blossomed in 
every crevice. Gradually, however, 
the whole world turned gray as an icy 
wind set everything shivering. There 
was a queer sound in Beppo’s head, 
too, and he had no taste for all the 
good food he had brought along. 


For a while he rested in the de- 
serted cabin of some woodcutter. The 
wind moaned through the cracks of 
the only window. Inside he found a 
little dead and dried-up bird lying on 
its back with its feet in the air. The 
draft set the bird trembling as if it 
had been alive. The impression on 
Beppo was most depressing. His 
teeth chattered. He was already ex- 
hausted but dared not stop.: A pecu- 
liar restlessness drove him onward. 
Soon, very soon he must reach that 
shining snow. 

Beppo stalked uphill through a 
black, bare and badly cut up land- 
scape of lava, full of unexpected val- 
leys and small crater cones that took 
on a spectral appearance in the gray 
mist. He stumbled across rough 
blocks, gravel fields and ash beds. But 
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he did not notice the surrounding 
desolation. All the time he stared 
ahead, upward, where soon, very soon 
another world of shining brightness 
must become revealed to his eyes. 

Suddenly Beppo stopped beside a 
wide crevice. His legs trembled and 
there was a choking and strangling 
sensation in his throat. There in the 
crevice he caught sight of something 
gray, flabby, dirty . . . something 
that was sullied by sand and ashes, 
and yellowed by sulphurous smoke. 

Beppo sank down on a lava block. 
There he sat crouching and staring 
at the miserable surface from which 
issued a raw, hopeless, inhuman chill. 
Was this the snow . . . the glisten- 
ing white snow? Was this what had 
illuminated all his struggles? Had he 
not always been walking as if in the 
midst of a great brightness? Even in 
the black ambush down there he had 
not been deserted by that brightness! 
And now... now... A cruel dis- 
appointment paralyzed him. Fear 
caught him by the throat once more. 
His crime leaped at him. That thing 
on which the wind had slammed the 
door . . . the door with the sign of 
death on it . . . He had been guilty 
of murder. They must be looking for 
him already. He would be thrown 
into prison... into a black hole 
from whiclr he would never, never get 
out again... 

Beppo jumped to his feet. He must 
find the other, the real snow . . . that 
brightness which radiated more beauty 
than all the saints! Once more he 
stumbled among the lava blocks. The 
gray mists of the immense mountain 
rolled and billowed around him. 
Clouds of ashes whirled across the 
beds that seemed to swallow his feet 
at every step. Here and there little 
fields of snow shone spectrally, but 
when he reached them there was 
nothing to be seen but the same dirty 
gray mess. 
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The storm increased and darkness 
descended on him, but Beppo stumbled 
on and on. He was ill. He had a 
fever. A poison had been at work in 
his body ever since he drank that 
holy-water, into which a thousand 
dirty fingers had been dipped. He 
staggered about trembling, confused, 
a prey of wild fear and mad hope. 
Down there in the city the lava had 
shielded his childhood under the form 
of house walls, street pavements and 
the richest of rich soils. Here it was 
a black frozen hell full of ravines and 
congealed maelstroms. All those 
broken, twisted, whirling shapes 
turned into so many visions of horror 
when now and then they were lighted 
by the fire of some distant crater. 

Beppo fell, rose, and fell again. 
Repressed shrieks labored within him. 
But furthest in, within the most in- 
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timate recesses of his soul, that mirac- 
ulous whiteness continued to shine 
as before... 

He collapsed in a crevice which re- 
ceived heat from the burning, boiling 
masses beneath. The lassitude of the 
fever captured him. All night he lay 
there writhing on the hard and angu- 
lar stones. 

When morning came, he rose in full 
delirium. Snow had fallen during the 
night. Everything had turned white 

. a white that flamed under the 
rays of the rising sun. Glowing 
needles seemed to pierce his eyes. He 
buried his forehead in the snow. He 
filled his mouth with snow. He 
tumbled about with meaningless ges- 
tures and shrill cries. Then he fell 
forward into a mountainous drift 
. . . fell and was buried in its white- 
ness . . . buried forever. 
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Pierre Loti 
By Lilian White Spencer 


In Memory of “Pécheur d'Islande” 


[Pierre Loti is buried on the island of Oleron in the Atlantic off the coast 
of Charente-Inférieure. | 


Now mourn your sailor lover, mistress sea, 
Who wear his gems of amethystine song; 

On such a breast such kingly gifts belong; 
They shine undimmed by your bright majesty. 
He turned your misty smile, your tragedy, 


To pearls and rubies. 


Heartaches of the throng 


That serves you, he transmuted into strong 
Strange golden chains about your mystery. 


O sea, guard well his island; let your breath 
Be sweet upon him who returns in death 
To lie beside you on a lonely shore, 

Asleep near beauty he, in life, caressed ! 
Sing to him now, who was your troubadour, 


You, who possess him, whom he once possessed ! 












Mussolini’s Only Rival 


By Renzo Rendi 





Don Luigi Struzo, Priest-Politician, Through His Leadership of the Popular 
Party in Italy Has Been the One Strong Force Opposed to the Fascisti 
Dictator Who for the Present Holds the Advantage 





[* all Italy to- 
day the Fas- The writer of 
cisti Dicta- 

tor, Benito Mus- 
solini, has only 
one considerable 
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this article is an 
Italian journalist thoroughly familiar 
with the trend of events in his country, 
who acts as correspondent in Rome for 


participation of 
Catholicism in 
the political life 
of the modem 
kingdom of Italy 
—don Struzo 








body of opposi- 

tion still confronting him: the Italian 
Popular Party, led by don Luigi 
Struzo up to a few weeks ago when 
this doughty leader was dethroned 
in the first decisive brush of his party 
with the Fascisti. What is this Italian 
Popular Party? The question can- 
not be satisfactorily answered, nor 
can the spirit and tendencies, past 
and present, of the party be under- 
stood, unless we first get a clear pic- 
ture of its leader. 

Don Luigi Struzo is a Sicilian, born 
at Caltagirone on the twenty-sixth of 
November, 1871; he comes from an 
old Catholic family, which has, by a 
sort of tradition, turned many of 
its sons toward the ecclesiastical 
career: a brother of don Struzo is 
Bishop of the diocese of Piazza 
Armerina in Sicily. A product of the 
seminary where he studied for the 
priesthood, don Struzo has always 
been particularly interested in the 
social aspects of the Catholic move- 
ment: labor unions, savings banks, 
civic committees, etc., in connection 
with which he gave evidence of great 
abilities as an organizer from the 
very first. 

When Pope Leo XV, in the year 
1891, granted formal recognition to 
the movement known as the “Chris- 
Democracy”—the first direct 


tian 





(freshly gradu- 
ated in philosophy and _ theology 
from the seminary) became one of 
the most active and influential sup- 
porters of that movement. Between 
the years 1898 and 1905, he was 
prominent in every agitation that 
tended toward the creation of an au- 
tonomous Catholic party in_ the 
Italian political field. 

Eventually, it will be remembered, 
that “Christian Democracy” was split 
by the rise of the Modernists, then 
led by don Romolo Murri. This 
schism was destined to destroy the 
“Christian Democracy.” The Mod- 
ernists counted among their members 
the most active and vigorous mem- 
bers of the young Catholic clergy. In 
1908, however, the Church found itself 
unable to accept the modifications 
that Modernism was trying to effect 
in the field of dogma. The famous 
papal bull “Pascendi,” condemning 
Modernism, also was a vital blow to 
the “Christian Democracy.” During 
these stirring times don Struzo was a 
close friend and co-worker of don 
Romolo Murri, but he did not imitate 
the latter’s withdrawal from the 
bosom of the Church. Only mildly 
interested in questions of spiritual 
reform, don Struzo simply went back 
to his home in Sicily to wait for more 
propitious times. 
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Between 1908 and 1911, don Struzo 
played the political game in his home 
town. Finding support in peasant 
organizations of his own creation, he 
became first “town counselor” and 
then “provincial counselor” in his dis- 
trict. He had been elected assistant- 
mayor of Caltagirone in 1905, and 
held that position for fifteen years. 
He gained a national reputation for 
his work in developing the influential 
“eonferences” between Italian towns: 
he was one of the founders, and has 
always been a leader of the so-called 
“Association of Italian Comunes.” 


His Rise to Power 
pes this period in his career he 


derives many of his dominant po- 
litical ideas: his anti-bureaucratic 
tendencies, his notions regarding de- 
centralization and local autonomy. 
He took part in many congresses, 
served on many committees, and be- 
came the leading spirit in many new 
organizations of a social character, 
gaining, meantime, a reputation as one 
of the most skillful organizers in Italy. 
Among his friends he counted Car- 
dinal Gasparri, when the latter became 
Secretary of State under Benedict 
XV; and through this connection he 
gained the moral support of the Vat- 
ican for many of his activities. When 
Pope Benedict consented finally to 
the formation of a Catholic party in 
1919 don Struzo became its executive 
secretary. 

A lean, nervous individual (with 
a prominent nose, which has been the 
delight of the cartoonists), don Struzo 
is an orator of considerable power as 
well as a tireless worker. If he can 
talk well, his silences are just as elo- 
quent. Certainly for the past three 


years in Italy, few men have had a 
greater political power than he— 
though now his light has been con- 
strained to hide under the bushel 
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clapped upon it by a hand quite as 
fortunate as his. 

The Italian Popular Party was 
founded January 18, 1919, with 
350 locals, counting some 56,000 dues- 
paying members. <A year later it 
had over 2,000 locals and its mem- 
bership had increased to 105,000. At 
the Congress at Naples in April, 
1920, 3,100 locals reported 250,000 
members. In December of that year 
these forces had grown to nearly 
4,000 locals with 300,000 members. 
In 1921, the Catholic convention at 
Venice reported 400,000 members. In 
the local elections of 1920, the Pop- 
ular Party carried 1,650 towns and 
elected minorities in 2,000 others 
(there are 8,000 comunes in the whole 
country). In the national elections 
of 1921 it won 107 seats in a parlia- 
ment of 535. In the economic field 
the party controls three great unions: 
the Italian Federation of Working 
Men, the Italian Federation of Co- 
operatives, and the Italian Federation 
of Mutual Insurance. It has been 
estimated that something like 1,200,- 
000 working men have thus entered 
the sphere of influence of the Pop- 
ular Party. The banks under its 
management are capitalized at nearly 
a billion lire. About one-third of the 
total number of co-operatives in Italy 
are under the Catholic banner 


A Formidable Adversary 


UCH were the forces with which 

don Struzo had to deal during the 
years 1919 to 1922, though his most 
useful instruments were the one hun- 
dred and seven deputies in Parliament 
of whom don Struzo was the despotic 
leader all through the period reaching 
from the end of the war to Mussolini’s 
famous march on Rome. Don Struzo 
was by virtue of the numerous splits 
in the parliamentary ranks of the 
various governments, virtually the 
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arbiter of Italian political life. He 
held what amounted to a veto power 
on all legislation, as Giolitti, himself, 
came eventually to learn, when for the 
first time in twenty long years of 
political mastery, he was unable to 
form a cabinet 
in May, 1922, 
through don 
Struzo’s re- 
fusal to col- 
laborate with 
him. 

What are 
the character- 
istics of this 
party, which 
has had such 
great power 
during the 
years just 
past, and 
which is far 
from a_neg- 
ligible quan- 
tity today? 
The Italian 
Popular Party 
is a democratic 
party of the 
center. It de- 






































of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but it lays claim to a 
special pre-eminence among Catholic 
institutions ; it takes for its slogans the 
maxims of Christian Catholic moral- 
ity. With unusual political acumen 
it has made its influence felt on ques- 
tions of education and finance. In 
all the activities of the party don 
Struzo has consistently showed a 
purely political method and outlook. 
He has been disposed to compromise 
on all questions for the sake of imme- 
diate advantages, and this has been 
true also of his attitude toward the 
rise and victory of the Fascisti party. 
We may add that, whereas the Social- 
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ist party addressed its propaganda 
particularly to the working men of 
the cities, whom it tried to interest jp 
economic questions, the Popular 
Party turned to the peasants in the 
country, and directed the attention of 
these more es- 
peciallyto 
political ques. 
tions. It may 
be noted that 
the universal 
suffrage law, 
passed in 1919, 
gave the peas- 
ants a major- 
ity over any 
other class in 
the _ political 
field. 

The Fascisti 
movement, 
concerning it- 
self first of all 
with the revo- 
lutionary and 
B o 1 s hevistic 
elements in the 
Italian popu- 


clares itself to An impression of don Struzo from the Italian lation, did not 
be independent paper “Serenissimo” at once come 


in conflict with 
the Popular Party as a_ political 
adversary of dangerous magnitude. 
The first quarrels between the two 
groups occurred, for the most part, 
in small towns where the rivalries of 
leadership arose between the Fas- 
cisti and the Popolari. However, 
there has always been a fundamental 
divergence between the ideals of the 
Popular Party and those of the Fas- 
cismo. The Popolari do not accept, 
for instance, the revolutionary plat- 
form of the Fascisti; a Fascisti state 
vs. a liberal state. The imposition of 
a class minority upon a democratic 
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state composed of various classes, the 
identification of the nation with the 
Fascisti party, the Popolari have 
never accepted; nor do they now ac- 
cept that principle of Fascismo, 
which led Mussolini to declare that 
“those who 
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and possessed of so much power that 
Mussolini saw fit to reserve two port- 
folios and four ministerships for the 
Populari (they had enjoyed four port- 
folios and two assistant ministerships 
under the presiding government). 

Not only did 





are not with 
Fascismo are 
against the 
country”— a 
sentence 
which meant 
that all po- 
litical parties 
were to take 
their orders 
from the di- 
rectorate of 
the Fascisti. 

The strug- 
gle between 








the Dictator 
admit Cath- 
olics to his 
cabinet; he 
also prom- 
ised to sat- 
isfy four de- 
mands of the 
Catholic 
platform: 
(1) T he 
“Free 
school” 
involv - 


ing 








the Popolari 
and the Fas- 
cisti has 
presented dif- 
ferent aspects in different places. In 
many communities where the Cath- 
olics held clear majorities and were 
in comfortable control of political 
patronage, the Fascisti have used 
violence (although not perhaps to 
the same extent as was the case in 
their dealings with Socialists and 
Communists). In localities where the 
Socialists were in control combina- 
tions have been made between Fas- 
cisti and Popolari, followed by a 
division of plums after victory over 
the Reds. On the whole it may be 
said that the Popolari offered no 
direct resistance to the pressure of 
Fascismo, but they never fled the 
battle field, as did the Socialists. 
Their willingness to compromise 
carried them in comparative safety 
down to the time of the march on 
Rome; their organization was badly 
shaken, and their forces were much 
reduced, but the Italian Popular 
Party was still a growing concern, 


“Il Travasso” pictures don Struzo watching 
Mussolini’s firm seat in the saddle, with interest 





state 

re cog- 

nition 

of di- 
plomas from Catholic institu- 
tions). 

(2) Abandonment of all legislation 
requiring declaration of stock 
and bond ownership (many 
Catholic institutions have in- 
vested their funds in such 
forms of wealth). 

(3) Abandonment of the scheme to 
repeal proportional represen- 
tation. 

(4) Re-establishment of order and 
legality (which implied calling 
off the Fascisti, who were in- 
terfering with local govern- 
ments held by the Popolari). 


The first two of these promises 
were fulfilled immediately; and Mus- 
solini did his best to fulfill the fourth 
as well, but in this he was only partly 
successful. After the victory of Fas- 
cismo in October, 1922, the local 
groups of Fascisti tended to exacer- 
bate rather than diminish their direct 
action; and since the Popolari were 
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Don Struzo, leader of the Italian Popular Party 


the only organized group left to offer 
resistance, the whole weight of Fas- 
cisti pressure fell upon them. The 
Popolari were naturally much irri- 
tated at this failure of the government 
to restore peace; and when in April, 
1923, Mussolini announced he would 
abolish proportional representation 
altogether, they were roused to fury. 
At the Congress of Turin, don Struzo, 
relying on the strength he held in his 
own party and sustained by the 
moral support the Vatican seemed 
to be giving him at that time, made 
a courageous declaration of independ- 
ence, voicing his dislike for the dom- 
ineering attitude of the Fascisti, and 
his unswerving loyalty to the main 
principles of the Popular Party. 
Mussolini answered by demanding the 
resignations of the Catholic ministers 
and the assistant ministers in his cab- 
A few days later the national 


inet. 
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council of the Popolarj 
adopted a resolution of confi- 
dence in don Struzo and ap- 
proving his speech at Turin. 
They tempered this defiance, 
however, with expressions of 
willingness to co-operate loy- 
ally with the Fascisti gov- 
ernment in the reconstruction 
of the country. 

The recent and complete 
victory of Mussolini in the 
matter of electoral reform 
betrayed a new alignment 
of forces. Since the founda- 
tion of the Italian Popular 
Party, the Vatican had al- 
ways given don Struzo un- 
official but very substantial 
support. But six weeks ago 
it became evident that the 
Holy See had decided to 
sacrifice him to Mussolini. 
Just what the terms of the 
bargain were has not been 
divulged; but, in exchange 
for something or other, the 
Dictator secured from the Vatican an 
order retiring don Struzo to private 
life. 

Don Struzo, obedient as always to 
his ecclesiastical superiors, resigned 
his post as secretary of the Italian 
Popular Party. In his place a di- 
rectorate of three was created, with 
most of the power in the hands of 
Senator Rodino. However, the party 
began to break up through the de- 
sertion of its rank-and-file the mo- 
ment don Struzo’s failure to hold the 
Vatican became apparent. The chief 
split was between Left and Right, 
numerous deputies of strongly patri- 
otic or Fascisti sympathies resigning 
from the party to create a new 
Nationalist Catholic group. 

There has been‘ no sign as yet that 
any great portion of the Catholic 
masses will follow this new banner of 
the Vatican. 
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How Russia Looked to Me 


By Charles R. Crane 


The Last of Two Articles 


America’s Former Minister to China Gives the First Public Account of What 
He Saw and Heard in the Soviet Republic on His Way Back to the 
United States from the Legation in Peking 


STARTED out to see the results 

of the Bolshevik government on 

the Russian people. I think I 
saw. It is the most brutal govern- 
ment that ever existed in the world; 
it is the most insane government that 
ever existed in the world; and it is 
the most incompetent government 
that ever existed in the world. Its 
ruin of the country has been visited 
on all aspects of the life of the people 
—economic, social, religious, intellec- 
tual and artistic. 

Everywhere there was fear and 
suspicion and disintegration. In 
Petrograd, as well as in other cities, 
nothing was running; nothing was 
clean; nothing was repaired. There 
was no water service, and virtually no 
electric light service. A large part of 
the population had drifted back to 
the country. Names were taken from 
the doors in fear of the Terrorist 
Committee. People did not want to 
be found; they just wanted to be left 
alone. 

You staggered up a back entrance 
looking for a friend. You reason: 
“My friend used to live about here, 
third or fourth floor, right or left,” 
and you knocked on the door. They 
heard a strange knock and would not 


answer. They did not have anything 
to do with strangers. Perhaps your 
friend had been forced out of his 


apartment to make room for a Com- 
missar or his relatives. There was no 
social life any more—no sitting 
around the samovar. 


People did not 
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even members of their families 
who were only a few blocks away. 
{very morning everyone got out of 
his little hole where he had been sleep- 
ing for the night and just crawled 
out to his Soviet job which he had to 
hold to get bread, and went through 
the motions of being there till four 
o’clock in the afternoon; then he 
crawled back again. 

There was terror 
Search went on all time, and 
search meant robbery. But in Russia 
this was termed nationalization of 
property. 

When I found my friends, they 
looked at me as they would at a ghost, 
and they would say: “Where in the 
world did you come from?” and then 
anxiously: “How in the world will you 
get out?” 

That was everyone’s problem— 
how to get out—that and how to get 
through the next twenty-four hours. 
People were half-starved. 

I visited the hospitals wherever I 
went. The hospitals were simply 
four walls marked “Hospital.” 


see 


every minute. 
the 


After my car had been attached to 
a train load of soldiers for eight or 
ten days, I followed them to their 
hospital at Irkutsk. They had been 
fighting on the eastern front against 
Baron Ungern near the Mongolian 
frontier. Their hospital had no 
sheets, no soap, no medicines except 
a few miserable fragments of Red 
Cross stock, no beds but merely 


blankets on boards. The poor old 
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doctors were doing the best they 
could, without anything at all to 
work with. 

Afterwards at Moscow, I saw the 
foremost physician in the city. He 
told me that for two years following 
the Revolution he had continued to 
write prescriptions as a matter of 
habit, but had finally abandoned that 
vain formality. He did not know 
when he would be able to write 
another again. 


Experience of a Musician 


MONG my old friends I found a 
music composer. At the age of 
twenty-five he had written a liturgy 
of marked beauty. Five years ago I 
tried to get him to come out of Rus- 
sia. I told him that Russia was no 
place for him and that I would help 
him found a school of church music 
in New York. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t do it. We 
will suffer and I know I am going to 
have a hard time, but those are just 
the conditions under which I cannot 
leave Russia.” He had a fearful time 
during the four years from 1917 to 
1921. He had, however, composed 
a new church liturgy, and he invited 
me to come to hear it. I accepted, 
and he said: 

“Come around tomorrow night, 
and I will get a few people who have 
been working on it with me. I will 
go over it for you and they will sing 
the parts.” 

That evening was the only social 
time I had in Russia. They were 
cheered, for I was interested. He sat 
at the piano, going up and down the 
whole score, never looking at his 
fingers, while the man and woman 
sang the liturgy. That one touch of 
the old Russia delighted me. 

The man who sang that liturgy 
was taken out early next morning 
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by the Extraordinary Commission 
and was never seen again, so far as 
we know. The composer gave me 
that news the next day when I went 
to see him. He had once written 
something for the government and 
they had promised him two hundred 
thousand rubles for it, but payment 
of the check was postponed from day 
to day, and rubles kept diminishing 
in value from day to day. His wife 
and daughter worked for a Soviet and 
got a little salary. He did not have 
to do daily labor, as artists were 
permitted to work at their art u- 
disturbed (and unpaid). 

When I started into Russia, 
prominent Russian woman asked me 
to go to see her father, one of the 
best known Russian painters, from 
whom she had not heard in four 
years. On the second day, I found 
the artist and his brothers. He said: 

“Tell my daughter we are getting 
along very well. We are fortunate 
compared with other people. We are 
allowed to keep our studios and are 
not crowded out of our apartment. 
We are left alone and we are treated 
with a great deal of consideration. 
We are given the maximum amount 
of rations, and once in a while we 
do a painting for a member of the 
new bourgeoisie. You know there is 
a new bourgeoisie just as there was 
an old bourgeoisie. You tell my 
daughter we are all right.” 

But the next day when I went 
around that way, I stopped to have 
one more chat with them. One of 
the brothers had been taken out the 
night before by the Cheka. They had 
felt secure for four years. 


The Soviet and the Theater 


HE government, backed by the 
new bourgeoisie, made a great 
play at the theaters. The Commissars 
were perfectly content to give the 
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The Inner 


actors and actresses everything in 
the world they wanted, at the ex- 
pense of the government. But they 
kept all the tickets for themselves and 
families. 'They used to impress vis- 
itors with the wonderful way they 
had kept up their theaters. 

There was practically no_ intel- 
lectual life inside of Russia. At one 
university which I visited, a few old 
professors were going through the 
motions of running a_ university. 
There was no renewal of equipment ; 
there were no provisions in food and 
fuel and clothing for the winter— 
and that in a land in which the ther- 
mometer goes down to fifty degrees 
below zero. There were many stu- 
dents there and thousands on the 
waiting list. The old professors 
were broken in spirit by the terror, 
the lack of physical comfort, and the 
intellectual starvation. At the time 
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City, Moscow 





we were there, part of the faculty 
were prisoners on parole. 

The only newspapers and period- 
icals available in Russia were pub- 
lished by the government solely for 
propaganda purposes. All of the 
news in Soviet Russia has been in the 
hands of about two hundred men. 

One of the professors said to me, 
“You hear a great deal about our 
starvation and lack of all kinds of 
physical things, and the accounts are 
all perfectly true. We are all half- 
starved, and our clothes are going to 
pieces, but probably the outside 
world does not realize the intellectual 
starvation of our country. Russia 
has been sealed intellectually like a 
Russian house in the middle of win- 
ter. We have not the slightest idea 
of what has occurred in the world 
during that time. We know very 
little of what has occurred in Russia, 
but we do not know anything at all 

















about what has happened in the out- 
side world. We have been intellec- 
tually starved to death.” 

The thing that seemed perfectly 
clear to me when I came out was that 
when the time comes for the rebuild- 
ing of Russia again, no leader will 
come from the inside of Russia. The 
intellectuals who have remained be- 


hind are broken men. The young 
men and women 
who have fled 


from Russia must 
be given the op- 
portunities to 
prepare for the 
new Russia when 
the time comes 
to go back. 

Not only have 


the artists and 
intellectuals suf- 
fered, but the 


workingmen, for 
and by whom the 
government was 
supposed to be 
run, were hope- 


lessly disillu- 
sioned. 
As I went 


through Siberia I 
kept passing and 
repassing a train- 
load of I. W. W.’s from the United 
States and Canada. * They were non- 
vicious Socialists from factories, mines 
and railroads. These poor devils had 
been deceived by Bolshevik propa- 
ganda into thinking that in Russia 
lay the opportunity for the work- 
ingman. But no one was paying any 
attention to them in Siberia. They 
could not go back; they could not 
stop; they were just beginning to 
realize that they were headed nowhere 
in the world. They had been two 
months getting from Vladivostok to 
Irkutsk, and were not allowed to stop 
anywhere along the way to begin con 
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structive work. Very early in the 
game, they had been stripped of 
their extra clothing and personal be- 
longings and their good money was 
forcibly exchanged for worthless 
Russian paper at a tenth the market 
rate. 

Equally at sea was a trainload of 
young radical students from various 
parts of the world, some thirty or 
forty of them 
being from Aus- 
tralia. They had 
been led into Rus- 
sia by the prop- 
aganda about the 
wonderful! educa- 
tion they were 
going to get 


there. They had 
come enthusias- 
tically to get 
their education 


from the fine 
schools that were 
to be opened. 
But they were be- 
ginning to realize 
that they were in 
a frightful situa- 
tion, with the 
Siberian winter 
coming on and 
no one in the 
least interested in them. I passed and 
repassed both these trains several 
times and each time one could see their 
growing despair. 

One of the favorite illusions was 
that the large estates have been split 
up and given to the peasants. But 
probably no peasant was farming 
more land than he had five years be- 
fore. The billions of gold rubles 
deposited in the People’s Bank by the 
peasants before the Revolution, with 
which they could have bought the 
land, were all confiscated through 
nationalization. Furthermore, the 
peasants lost their markets. When 
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the city markets were discontinued, 
the peasant lost the means of selling 
his produce. Public markets had been 
reopened, but they presented a sad 
spectacle. Everyone was selling off 
old odds and ends—the last scraps of 
civilization. One might see for sale 
a bed or a table or a chair or a comb 
or a toothbrush or a curry comb or 
a file. One girl kept wandering 
around in one of 
the markets with 
a basket full of 
second-hand Vic- 
tor needles try- 
ing to trade 
them. 

Usually the 
farmer had been 
squeezed down by 
the government 
to just the needs 
of his family and 
his farm. Once 
in a while he had 
a little surplus 
which he brought 
into the market 
place. 

The refusal of 
the peasant 
traders to take 
rubles home with 
them on account 
of their swift and continuous decline 
in value brings to mind a strike that 
occurred in the government printing 
presses. The men at the presses were 
kept hard at work turning out Bol- 
shevik money. They had to work 
harder than anyone else in Russia and 
they had to increase production every 
day. It was a hard job to keep them 
at work. Lenin had to give the work- 
ingmen his personal attention to im- 
press upon them the importance of 
their job. 


“Why the deuce should we work,” 
they said, “when no one else works 
in Russia ?” 
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“See here,” Lenin would say, “you 
are an important part of our organ- 
ization, and we are very proud of 
you. You are just as necessary as 
the Red Army, and you must work 
and work. You take care of us and 
we will take care of you. You are 
very useful people.” 

But the situation became more dif- 
ficult, and the men more discontented. 
One day Lenin 
said: 

“Well, now, 
you go ahead and 
do work for us 
till four o’clock 
in the afternoon, 
and then from 
four o’clock on 
you can have the 
machinery and 
the equipment to 
turn out as much 
money as you 
want on your 
own account.” 

Taat ia. f 
think, the most 
original and gen- 
erous method of 
settling a strike 
of which I have 
heard. 

There are only 
three factories of any size running 
in Russia, and two of them were 
American. The other was a Swedish 
concern. The Bolshevik government 
needed the products of these indus- 
tries very badly, and they did not 
nationalize them. All three of these 
industries were allowed freedom to 
operate under any arrangement with 
the government. All three companies 
had been allowed to keep sharp-eyed 
men traveling around the country 
seeking raw material, which was very 
difficult to get, since nothing had been 
produced for years. As one plant 
and then another shut down, however, 
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quantities of old material were left— 
a pile of coal here, a pile of coke there ; 
here a pile of iron, and there of copper. 
The sharp-eyed representatives of 
these three concerns hustled out their 
trains and took back 
whatever they could 
lay their hands on. 
They did not keep 
any account of what 
they took. 

When visitors to 
Russia asked to see 
industries, they were 
shown only these 
three plants. Most 
of the managers were 
more or less Russian, 
some of them half 
Russian and half Ger- 
man. The managers 
of these concerns told 
me that the visitors 
were informed that 
these three plants 
were samples of the 
constructive side of 


the industrial pro- 
gram of the Bol- 
sheviks. 


Our party visited the two Ameri- 
can companies. One had 1,000 men 
employed, only twenty-five of whom 
were nominal Communists. The 
manager of the other company told 
me that he had no Communists among 
his workingmen. 

The workingmen in both these 
plants had been very loyal and have 
worked well. I talked freely for two 
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days with those in one of the con- 
cerns, which twenty years before 
I had myself founded at Petro. 
grad. ‘They swarmed out of the 
windows and doors to see me. 

The old Russia has 
passed away forever, 
just as the old South 
passed away at the 
end of the Civil War. 
What the new Russia 
will be, it is hard to 
imagine, but the Rus- 
sians are a people of 
wonderful capacity, 
great genius, and 
rare qualities. I my- 
self am a great be- 
liever in the new 
Russia, in the coming 
Russia. Russia shows 
the danger of moving 
too swiftly in radical 
experiments. The 
way we move in Amer- 
ica is by testing each 
process as we go. 

The vivisection of 
the Russian Bear is 
still going on, and the 
amateurs performing the operation 
have had no scientific training or clini- 
cal experience. They have an enormous 
curiosity and vanity, but use no an- 
esthetics and have no feeling of 
sympathy for the patient, intent only 
upon carrying out their experiment. 
It is sad that it was not performed 
instead on a mouse. 
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Women in Europe’s Parliaments 


By Nancy M. Schoonmaker 


Sketches of Some of the Women Taking an Active Part in European Public 
Life, and Their Dominant Interests in the World of 


HE woman 
M.P. 
Probably to 


ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of us 
that means Lady 
Astor. And yet 
the fact remains 
that, important as 
Lady Astor is to 
the English-speak- 
ing world, both as 
precedent and as 
individual, she is 
only one and not 
even the first one 
of that growing 
band of women 
M.P.’s which now 
boasts well over a 


Politics as Seen by an American Woman 





ARE EUROPEAN WOMEN 
MORE PROGRESSIVE? 


MERICA is popularly supposed to 
be the country where women 
have attained more influence than 
anywhere else in the world. But this 
article by an American woman on the 
women of Europe and the aims they 
are achieving in public affairs shows 
that across the Atlantic women wield 
quite as much influence as here. The 
desires and purposes of women have 
always, of course, played as impor- 
tant a part as those of men—though 
indirectly—in forming the social life 
of a nation and even in determining 
the conditions which lead to war or 
peace. In the future their creative 
activity and responsibility are certain 
to become increasingly clear and con- 
scious. And American women will 
be interested to see how European 
women have taken the lead over them 
in selecting their own representatives 
to voice their views in public life. 


a number of women 
came into Parlia- 
ment the first elec- 
tion after they had 
been granted the 
franchise, showing 


that the women 
were an already 
awakened, _polit- 


ically self -con- 
scious electorate; 
and second, that 
the movement came 
before the war and 
could not, there- 
fore, be said to 
have been due to 
any overwrought 
sentimentality or 
even to that broad- 
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ening influence 





The first coun- 
try to take down the sign “For gen- 
tlemen only,” which in spirit at least 
hung over the doors to every Par- 
liament in the civilized world, was 
Finland. Back in 1907, the very first 
election after the women were enfran- 
chised, nineteen women were seated 
in the Finnish Parliament. But Fin- 
land has never held a very impor- 
tant place in the sun for us or for 
any of the other greater nations, so 
the event, though briefly commented 
upon by the press, was never for an 
instant regarded by us as significant 
or worthy of any particular interest 
oremulation on our part. But a criti- 
cal glance at the facts reveals two 
significant points: first, that so large 


which our common 
endeavors during the period of the 
great struggle undoubtedly had 
upon us. 

It was the war, therefore, rather 
than any power which the example of 
Finland may have had upon us that 
in the short period since 1916 has 
seated so many women in the National 
Parliaments of the world, and which 
leaves the United States, with its one 
lone woman in Congress, so far down 
in the list of the countries in which 
women are entering this form of pub- 
lic service. 

In 1916 the Netherlands brought 
in its first woman M.P., and within the 
next two or three years, one country 
after another broke into the ranks, 
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Denmark, Great Britain, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, Luxem- 
bourg, Rodesia, the new states that 
have been carved out of Russia’s west- 
ern border territory, enough at last 
to swing the balance and to leave the 
important countries where there is no 
woman M.P. decidedly in the minority. 


The Ablest Women in Parliament 


Dephenp scarey satisfaction may 
also be taken in the quality of the 
women who have gone in. With a few 
exceptions, they represent the best 
there is, women chosen from the ad- 
vanced ranks of the socially awake, 
experienced some of them in social serv- 
ice, women of ability, of conviction, of 
character. One wonders by what 
happy chance this came about. How 
was it that designing politicians in 
these countries failed to hit upon that 
alluring idea of rushing into office 
the more conservative, incompetent, 
meeker ones of the sex in order to 
save themselves from the more able 
ones? Was it a lack of astuteness on 
their part or some sudden conversion 
to the new gospel of equality that 
would seek to make amends for past 
opposition? Or was it that the women 
themselves, through their organiza- 
tions, took control of the affair and 
decided what women should be put up? 
That would have been a_ pleasant 
thing to record, but it did not happen. 
Only in England, and only now after 
their two excellent accidents, Lady 
Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, have 
the English women set out to have 
the deciding voice in naming the 
women who are to stand. And they 
have done this purely as a protective 
measure and not as a corrective one. 
They are not going to trust chance 
too far. Their luck might change. 
For it was, we may remind ourselves, 
as much of a surprise to the English 
women as to anyone else that Lady 






Astor has turned out to be the able 
member she is. Besides the handicap 
of an American education—the Amer- 
ican girl marrying into English g0- 
ciety is said to have to have a course in 
politics before she is fit to take her 
place—Lady Astor had identified her- 
self with none of the important social 
movements of England. These or- 
ganizations were not sure, therefore, 
whether she would turn out a friend 
or foe. It was one of the most 
splendid evidences of her largeness of 
purpose and of soul that immediately 
after her election she offered herself 
to these various organizations, first 
to be educated in their purposes and 
then to act as their Parliamentary 
spokesman. So the purpose of the 
English women in deciding to do their 
own picking of women candidates is 
only to see that the present high 
standards are kept up and that still 
other trustworthy women may go in 
to join the two already there. 


Norway’s Experience 

ORWAY was one of the countries 

that began the experiment cau- 
tiously. The first woman who came 
into the Storthing came in only as a 
sort of substitute or alternate, to fill 
a vacancy left when one of the men- 
bers was lifted to a place in the 
government. But shortly after his 
advancement, the ministry fell, the 
member came back to his seat in the 
House, and Miss Platen went home. 
That she has now gone back to the 
Storthing as a full member may not, 
the advanced women of Norway de- 
clare, be taken as evidence of any espe- 
cially notable service on her part or 
of their will to have her there. She 
has proven herself a rather too loyal 
and uncritical party member and has 
shown small interest in those measures 
with which women are especially con- 
cerned. 
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Sweden and Denmark 
availed themselves of the 
privilege of electing women 
M.P.’s as soon as it was 
given to them. In Sweden 
four women went into the 
Lower House and one into 
the Upper; in Denmark, 
three women were seated 
inthe Lower House and seven 
in the Upper. Among these 
one finds a wide enough va- 
riety in type and profession 
to warrant the conviction 
that the women members form 
a fairly representative sec- 


tion of society. School- 
teacher, publisher, lawyer, 
scientist, editor, brewery 


worker, typographer, these 
are the professions which are 
set down opposite the names 
of some of Denmark’s women 
M.P.’s. There are among 
these eight who are or have 
heen members of the town or 
city council in their home 
community, showing certainly 
a rather unusual sense of 
responsibility for public 
Several of them 
have still other distinctions. 

Fru Elna Munch, for instance, 
President of the Danish Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is certainly the only 
woman in the world whose privilege it 
is to sit next to her own husband in 
a National Parliament. In this family 
at least, politics has proven to be any- 
thing but a disrupting force. Mrs. 
Munch declares that she and her hus- 
band “agree perfectly—on most sub- 
jects. We belong to the same party, 
worship the same God, and have had 
an equal share in bringing up and 
educating our son. What more could 
you ask?” Nor has politics served to 
dispel any of her natural maternal 
pride. The most old-fashioned mother 
could not have been more boastful of 


service. 
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Fru Anna Bugge Wicksell, a type of Scandinavian woman 
who is prominent in public life. Fru Bugge Wicksell 
is a Norwegian by birth who married a Swede. She 
studied law together with her son and passed her exam- 
ination with him. She is now on the Permanent Com- 
mission of Mandates of the League of Nations 


her son’s good qualities. But the 
quality she comes back to most often 
and with most pride is his large inter- 
est in the important questions of the 
day, national and international. And 
she thinks she may take some of the 
credit for this. It must have been fed, 
however, by the course of events. Five 
political campaigns in the family 
within the period of one year, for in- 
stance, could hardly have left any 
child unmoved. Mr. and Mrs. Munch 
were both elected to Parliament. 
Within a few months, when the changes 
in the constitution required a new 
cabinet a second election was called 
and Mr. and Mrs. Munch must again 
bring themselves before the voters. To 
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these four campaign bows, before the 
year was up, Mrs. Munch came out 
to make another one, and was elected 
to the City Council of Copenhagen. 

Fru Nina Bang, of the Upper 
House, is another one of the able 
women who is giving devoted service 
in the Legislative branch of this gov- 
ernment. A college bred woman, car- 
rying the degree of Master of Arts in 
History, a writer of books and of 
articles, a deep student of all social 
and political questions, she says she is 
working for a larger justice that will 
bring more happiness to more people. 
Soft-voiced, quiet in her movements, 
willing to talk endlessly about the 
principles and policies she believes in, 
she is loath to give the personal side 
of her life too much publicity. 


Her Country’s Representative 
Abroad 


““T AM a woman, I live here simply 

in my little apartment; my one 
child, a daughter, is almost grown. I 
have my work about me always a 
She pointed to the books, the papers, 
the desk. But there was a sadness in 
her voice. “It is much. I am grateful. 
But still, life is lonely.” The black 
she wore told its own story. But she 
hurried back to impersonal matters, 
to her place in the Parliamentary dele- 
gation sent by her government to the 
conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union held last summer in Stockholm. 
Not too much importance, however, 
did she give to it. “I was one among 
the members and we were working for 
peace. What matter whether I was 
man or woman.” 

In such new countries as Czecho- 
Slovakia where the thrill of the dream 
of freedom at last realized is upon all 
the people, the women M.P.’s, thir- 
teen in the Lower House and three in 





the Upper, show a full self-conscious- 
ness in their new privileges and obli- 
gations. Here too there is a wide 
variety in the fields from which the 
women have been gathered in, from 
author’s desk, from tobacco factory, 
And there is an equally wide differ. 
ence in their political opinions, cover- 
ing the whole range from Monarchism 
to Bolshevism. For it is one of the 
boasts of this country that every phase 
of political conviction is allowed ex- 
pression and representation. 

Among these Czechish women in 
Parliament none is more spirited in the 
defense of her principles than is Mme. 
Louise Landova-Stychova, member of 
the Czech Socialist party, but con- 
vinced that women may be counted 
upon to rise superior to party loyalty 
when it comes to measures having to 
do with social reform, education, 
health—all those questions which are 
humane rather than political in char- 
acter. Young, pretty, with dark, 
bobbed hair and clear eyes that look 
forth strong and brave, she is anything 
but one of that dreaded type of mas- 
culinized female politicians. She 
looks almost too young to be allowed 
the half-grown son and daughter 
that are hers, and one wonders in 
what school of life she has: learned to 
stand out with such vision and courage 
for the reforms in which she believes. 


A Fight for Prohibition 


ie was when she was here to attend 
the first conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Bureau at Washington, 
she says, that she looked into the facts 
about prohibition and went home to 
work for the movement in her own 
country. But the young state needs 
the revenue which the liquor tax brings 
in and the brewing interests are mak- 
ing a strong fight for their life, so 
Mme. Landova-Stychova sees a long 
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struggle before any dry legisla- 
tion can be put through. Another 
measure which she has introduced 
and which has had the effect of 
bringing her no end of notoriety 
is one that frankly stands for 
birth control, for free, conscious, 
deliberate motherhood. 

“It is of the good of both 
mother and child that I am think- 
ing. If a measure is good for 
these two, surely it is a mistake 
to suppose that it could be bad 
for society. We might think of 
it as part of our achieving a con- 
scious control of life, that ‘do- 
minion over all things’ we were 
promised so long ago.” 

Her youth, one feels it is, her 
youth and that of her country 
which gives her the courage to 
begin the fight for measures that 
will be very long of accomplish- 
ment. 

“But we must remember,” she 
laughs back, “that we move 
swiftly in these times. Our dreams 
may come true more quickly than 
we expect. Anyway, I shall go 
on working and hoping.” 

But it is in Germany, Germany 
where we have always said to ourselves 
they never did know how to treat a 
woman, that this movement in favor of 
the woman M.P. has reached its high- 
est mark. In 1918 when women to the 
number of 20,000,000 were given 
the vote a bare eight weeks before 
the election, between 70 per cent and 
90 per cent of them saluted the new 
age by going out to vote. One won- 
ders how long the thirst: for equality 
had been burning in them, where it 
had been lighted, through what secret 
ways they had worked thus to prepare 
themselves for the event. For ap- 
parently they knew exactly what they 
were voting for. With almost mas- 
culine keenness and discrimination 


they made their choice among the ten 
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Frau Charlotte Miihsam, a member of Germany’s 
Economic Parliament described by Georg Bern- 
hard on page 5 of this issue. Frau Miihsam is one 
of the two chairwomen of the German House- 
keepers’ Organization. She is the wife of a promi- 
nent Berlin justice 


or a dozen political parties and suc- 
ceeded in bringing into the Reichstag 
forty-one women, into the several 
State Parliaments one hundred and 
fifty-five women, and into city and 
municipal councils the astonishing 
total of four thousand women. If the 
Republic ever goes down and the old 
Empire is brought back, women may 
be held 10 per cent responsible, for 
that is their proportion in the Na- 
tional Assembly, not enough to give 
any cause of alarm over the feminiza- 
tion of the state, but quite enough to 
justify the pride which the women feel. 

“We are coming along,” they tell 
you. “And it is worth while remem- 
bering as a matter of pride if not of 
promise, that there now remains no 
technical political limitation. Legally 
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at least there is nothing to keep a 
woman from being president of the 
new German Republic.” 

It all suggests that “system of thor- 
oughness” we have always known in 
the German, but who foresaw its taking 
this turn! 

Among the new company of Ger- 
man M.P.’s, there is none more worthy 
of our interest than Dr. Gertrude 
Baumer, the leader of the woman move- 
ment in that country. She is now in 
the Department of the Interior, Chief 
of the Bureau that concerns itself 
with child welfare and with the higher 
education of girls. And it is at her 
instigation that much of the new legis- 
lation upon these and other important 
social matters has been introduced. 
The provisions for equal civil rights 
and for the Grundrecht (rights in 
the family) were made in the new con- 
stitution, but other elaborations of 
these principles are still to be secured 
for the German woman. A compre- 
hensive child welfare bill, a bill pro- 
viding for illegitimacy based on the 
model Norwegian law, new labor legis- 
lation with far-reaching provisions as 
to child-bearing mothers, sick and old 
age pensions, equal pay, these are some 
of the things the women of all parties 
in the Reichstag are combining to 
work for. 


And here, too, these common inter- 





ests bring together the most varied 
types. Dr. Baumer, the scholar, the 
student, the linguist, a product of the 
keenest intellectual training and of a 
life of study and research, in her high 
office there in one of the beautiful goy- 
ernment buildings in Berlin has work- 
ing with her on her committees, a cer- 
tain Frau Zuchacz, a quiet little 
woman who has risen to her seat in 
Parliament from the humble place of 
a domestic. Coming from such widely 
different environments, members of 
different parties, these two women still 
find themselves in full harmony upon 
all those matters of social welfare 
which are woman’s special concern. 
Undoubtedly the war has helped wipe 
out differences here. It is the student, 
the scholar, the professional class that 
is most sharply touched by need at 
this moment in Germany, and the ac- 
tual want which thousands of them 
have felt has had a wonderful effect in 
wiping out social barriers. It is not 
fancy that finds an occasional flash of 
sadness in the face and in the voice 
of these German women who seek to 
serve the new age and the new spirit. 
But Dr. Baumer lifts her head, and 
there is pride and resolution in her 
voice. 

“We seek to build anew, a better 
and a more just world. And in that 


new world, the German women will 
have their full part.” 
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By Virgilio Bondois 


From the Italian by John Pyne 
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Group Founded by Prezzolini and Papini. He Has Written Several Novels. He 
Is at Present in America as an Editor on the Staff of “Il Progreso” 


E was on trial—Stefano Can- 

dia, the woodcutter—on trial 

for the murder of Trebbia, the 
shepherd, who was struck to earth by 
an ax crashing into his skull. 

For over a week the trial went on 
while the accused, cold, obstinate and 
impassive, persisted in his declaration 
of innocence. He sat in the dock with 
his hands folded on his knees, in his 
eyes a far-away look as though all 
that went on were no concern of his 
and he were there before the judge 
and the populace by the merest 
chance. Not a word, not a tremor, 
not a gesture had betrayed the slight- 
est emotion in Stefano Candia. 

One by one the witnesses followed 
each other. They talked of the ac- 
cused, of his habits, of his disposi- 
tion, even suggesting the most hideous 
hypotheses, but his attitude of stony 
denial was unchanged. 

Trebbia had been found one winter 
morning in a pool of blood in a glade 
at the foot of the mountain, his head 
cleft by the blow of an ax. 

His hands were in his pockets. 

He had no enemies. That women, 
gambling or politics had any connec- 
tion with his death no one thought 
for a moment. ‘The murdered man 
was a poor fellow with ideas far re- 
moved from such matters. His occu- 
pation as a shepherd forced him to 
live with his wife, his young son and 
his father outside the village limits, 
not far from the spot where the crime 
was committed. 
murder been 
accused 


had the 
than 


No sooner 


discovered everyone 





Stefano Candia. First to make the 
outcry was Trebbia’s wife. 

During the course of the inquiry 
she repeated words spoken on several 
occasions by her husband. 

“Have you seen Candia’s eyes when 
he looks at me? [’m afraid—I’m 
afraid. This will end by his killing 
me some day.” 

His presentiment of death, now re- 
peated by the mournful voice of the 
widow in the crowded court, affected 
every hearer. 

Though facing this woman who ac- 
cused him so implacably Stefano 
Candia still showed no trace of emo- 
tion, restricting himself to a sidelong 
glance at the spectators of this 
drama, perhaps the identical look of 
which the murdered man had spoken. 

The sudden outburst of the popu- 

lace who, with one accord, accused 
Candia when the crime became known 
could have but one basis—that moral 
conviction that collective certainty— 
unexplainable indeed but which in- 
stantaneously seizes on a mass of 
people, as though a mysterious fluid 
pervaded them all. 
The assassin was he—it must be he 
Stefano Candia—he only. His 
violent nature, certain cruel propensi- 
ties of his, certain bestial instincts 
shown at various times, all pointed to 
him as the guilty one. In such a case 
—vox populi—vowx dei. To the State’s 
Attorney conviction was a foregone 
conclusion. 

When the time came for the Mayor 
of the village to give his testimony, 
he turned to the jurors and implored 
them in such a manner that it con- 
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veyed to their minds almost conclusive 
proof of Candia’s guilt. 

“In Mercy’s name do not acquit 
him. Sentence him to prison, for if 
you free him there will be another 
funeral. I know him—that man!” 

Meanwhile the accused had spoken 
no word. A sudden murmur now 
broke from the audience. And yet 
this frenzied appeal of the witness was 
not of the slightest value as proof. 
It was simply an opinion. Real proof 
was needed. 

Can a man be condemned to con- 
finement for life because everyone 
clamors for his conviction? 

There had been a week of debate 
among the jurors. In their quandry 
they demanded but a single proof to 
end the doubt that tortured them. 

Proof there was none despite the 
claims and quibbles of the prosecu- 
tion. One, according to them, con- 
sisted of the slain man’s words of fear 
as reported by his widow. 

The defense, however, retorted with 
reason and much assurance: 

“The position in which, the dead 
man was found must be borne in 
mind. 

“His hands were in his pockets, and 
would his hands have remained in his 
pockets had he met the man of whom 
he professed such fear? As men- 
tioned before, it was near twilight at 
the mountain-foot when the deed was 
done. Instinctively the victim would 
have drawn his hands from his pock- 
ets to defend himself had he seen his 
assailant face to face.” Hence what 
the prosecution had built up and 
called a proof fell like a house of 
cards, for the prosecution itself ad- 
mitted the blow was dealt from the 
front. 

After a consultation between the 
prosecution and the jury it was de- 
cided to exhume the body. An ax 


had been found in the prisoner’s house. 
The prosecution 


it had 


insisted 


been used for the crime. It remained 
to be seen whether its blade fitted the 
gash in the skull or not. 

Two days later the examination was 


made in the court-room in the pres- 


ence of a crowd of spectators whose 
morbid curiosity amounted almost to 
disease. 

The day was dull, a drizzling rain 
falling. ‘Through the windows of the 
hall (once a convent refectory damp 
and forbidding) light entered as into 
a sepulchre. 

The session was opened. The 
casket was brought in containing the 
corpse already reduced to a skeleton. 

Nearly two years had elapsed since 
the crime but repeated postponements 
of the proceedings had been necessary 
while search was being made for one of 
those elusive bits of evidence which in 
spite of all efforts remained unfound. 

Standing beside the open coffin one 
of the prosecuting attorneys grasped 
the ax and pressed the blade into the 
fracture. Not a hair’s breadth was 
left unfilled. 

The prosecution, triumphant, de- 
manded nothing further. The jurors 
drew their breath in relief. 

But even then the prisoner sat un- 
disturbed. To the question of the 
prosecuting judge he replied as al- 
ways:—“I am innocent. I swear I 


did not kill him. This is no proof.” 


A cry of fury and _ indignation 
broke from the crowd at his words and 
even the presiding Judge had felt no 
impulse to rebuke this outburst of 
public opinion. 

Candia was turned over to the de- 
fense who answered the prosecution 
thus :— 

“Is this the only hatchet in the 
country? Are there not hundreds 
identical? It was proved that Candia 
bought this hatchet at the fair of 
San Giacomo where many more of the 
same kind and size can be bought. 

“How can we possibly admit that 
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Trebbia was killed with that partic- 
ular ax which you see lying on the 
casket of the victim. It is an absurd- 
ity and we do not believe the prosecu- 
tion will continue to insist upon this 
point. If we admit this we must bow 
our heads and ask only your pity 
and commiseration. 

“No! we demand nothing less than 
his acquittal. Absolutely nothing 
shows him to be a criminal or the 
slayer of Trebbia!” 

Now the prosecution was driven to 
change tactics and plan of battle, ad- 
vancing again upon the stronghold 
which it thought had been cap- 
tured. For the nth time the jury 
was enmeshed in the net of that ter- 
rible perhaps. 

The slayer must surely be that 
man, livid and cold as marble, an au- 
thentic criminal type who had not 
lowered his eyes even when the coffin 
of his victim was open before him. 

But could generous-minded men 
continue to hold such an attitude 
towards him? 

Could not his posture be the result 
of a legitimate reaction, a challenge, 
the manifestation of a tranquil mind? 
Taking his nature into consideration 
there could not be expected from him 
any of those mind-crises which are 
the expressions of refined and sensi- 
tive temperaments. 

He was a mountaineer, a woodcut- 
ter, a man forty years old, hardened 
by solitude and a savage existence, 
harsh and unyielding like the rocks of 
his mountains. 

It would not be right to interpret 
his bearing as evidence of guilt. 

_ Well then! In spite of everything 
it was he. It must be he. That, it 
seemed, was something to be felt. 

On the shore of these alternate 
changes of sensations and convictions 
the discussion was stranded. Every 
means at the disposal of the prosecu- 
tion was put into action. 


The accused did not change by a 
tone or by a line his protestations of 
innocence, the declarations made from 
the day of arrest and repeated after- 
ward in the course of an interminable 
series of inquiries: 

“On the evening of the crime I was 
at the Duck Inn playing cards. That 
can be proved by such and such per- 
sons.” Each person named testified 
to that effect. 

“From what hour and until when?” 

“From ten till midnight.” 

“And afterwards?” 

“After that I went home to sleep. 
Beppe Staggia was with me till I left.” 

This also was proved. On the other 
hand it was proved that Trebbia, 
having left his house about five in the 
afternoon, had not returned there and 
was found next morning in the glade 
murdered. 

“As for me, before ten that evening 
I had gone to carry firewood to a 
dairy near the quarries.” 

That was to say, on the side oppo- 
site to where the crime was committed. 

It was possible Candia might have 
done the killing while returning from 
the quarries if he had taken the longer 
route to the village. 

But why the longer way? Would a 
man after carrying wood all day and 
wanting only to sit in the tavern and 
eat a mouthful choose the longer way 
for getting there? 

Illogical certainly. Then a motive 
for the crime was lacking. 

What urge could have impelled 
him? Not even to this question, 
which was a most important one, could 
the prosecution give a satisfactory 
answer. It limited itself to saying :— 

“From simple wickedness, through 
homicidal manias of which men like 
the accused are possessed when face to 
face with another man innocent and 
unarmed because of a sudden fog of 
bestiality.” 

Precisely for that reason the prose- 
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cution demanded conviction in order 
to eliminate from society so dangerous 
an individual. A wild beast, as the 
Mayor had explained, which was a 
menace to the community. 

This naturally was the text used 
in the summing up by the District At- 
torney and civil prosecutors. 

The defense had also a good hand 
to play. 

At four in the afternoon on Satur- 
day the senior counsel for the accused 
began his pleading. He refuted, point 
by point, the accumulation of un- 
proven charges made by his oppo- 


nents. His masterly and forceful ar- 
guments called forth a round of 
applause. 


Seven sounded from the clock on 
the tower of the Tribunal as he seated 
himself broken by the fatigue of his 
three-hour appeal. 

There remained only the speech of 
the Junor Counsel. Court could not 
be held on the next day, Sunday, and 
the President wished to end the case 
before the close of the Session. There- 
fore, about nine o’clock, after a two- 
hour recess, the debate was resumed 
and continued till the late hours of 
the night. 

The address of the Junior Counsel, 
a young man gifted with eloquence, 
psychological prescience and unusual 
sensitiveness, held the listeners en- 
tranced forgetful of time and place, 
of weariness and sleep. 

Not a syllable escaped the jury in 
their acute anxiety to pluck from the 
words of the young orator the certi- 
tude of the prisoner’s innocence with 
which the debate for eight consecutive 
days had not supplied them. 

At last the eleven men charged 
with the duty of pronouncing judg- 
ment found themselves almost per- 
suaded a guiltless man sat motionless 
in the dock guarded by soldiers. 

They had almost decided to restore 
to him the right of life and liberty. 


The personality of the young ad- 
vocate took them by storm. It was 
compelling, irresistible. Little by 
little the brooding shadows of doubt 
were dispelled. 

They were free from the fear of 
committing one of those innumerable 
judicial errors for which there exists 
no possible reparation. 

“It is better,” he quoted, “to 
free a hundred culprits than to con- 
demn one innocent man.” 

The men to whom he spoke desired, 
willed, demanded only that. 

A quiver of agreement swept 
through the crowd as though a gust 
of wind swayed it. 

Stefano Candia sat marble-cold, 
enigmatic as though awaiting the in- 
evitable legitimate solution of the en- 
tire disturbing problem—liberty. 

To liberty he was indeed near— 
from acquittal but a step. 

Everyone felt this and said it to 
himself in his heart, murmured it in an 
undertone to his neighbor. 

One man there was among those 
present—dragged before the judges 
under accusation of a hideous crime. 
To him had come the strange experi- 
ence of seeing events change in his 
favor in a manner both pathetic and 
dramatic. 

He felt that he was standing on the 
threshold of his fate. He was in- 
capable of resisting that fullness of 
joy which held him by the throat and 
threatened to suffocate him. 

While the jurors, the spectators, 
everyone else hung upon the inspired 
delivery of the orator, while his own 
life and death were on the scales of 
Justice—in that moment supreme in 
the minds of those who were to pro 
nounce words unappealable—he took 
from the pocket of his coat a box of 
snuff. He opened it with a scratch of 
his nail, making a harsh sound that 
broke the silence of the court-room. 

All eyes were merged into one 
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A PINCH OF SNUFF 


enormous eye—fixed on him. Sure of | i 
having won, he paid no heed. He took 
a pinch between thumb and forefinger 
and thrust it into his nose with two 
sweeps—insolent, triumphant, satis- 
fied. He was happy. 

But he had betrayed himself. At 
the last moment, after two years of 
denial and perjury, at the instant in 
which his life or death was to be de- 
cided, he had betrayed himself. 

It was there at last !—the proof— 
a sign which carried conviction that 


he had done the deed. .. . 






The jury had 

found him guilty 
by a vote of seven 
to four. 

Two days later his 
counsel saw him in 
prison and said to 
him: 

“Confess now. For- 

’ = get the penitentiary 
\ # ws and think of God. Did 
me U7 ESS you kill him?” 





The answer came, 
But he had betrayed himself “Yes.” 
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The League Builds 'a New Nation 


By William Atherton DuPuy 


Albania, Across the Adriatic from Italy, Protected by the League of Nations, 
Is an Outstanding Example of How the Organization at Geneva 
Can Avert War and Aid Backward Nationalities 


T is doubtful 
I whether a 
more _inter- 
esting experiment 
in government 
has ever been car- 
ried on than that 
which is at this 
moment going 
forward in wild 


Albania, across 
the Adriatic from 
Italy. 


Albania was 
an international 
waif left on the 
doorstep of the 
League of Na- 





BRINGING ORDER IN 
EUROPE 


MERICANS who have heard what the 
the League of Nations has done in 
Austria for financial and economic revival 
have been impressed with its power to aid 
a distressed and almost ruined country. It 
is a record of accomplishment which makes 
a strong appeal in a time when all the 


“world is being affected by the post-war con- 


flicts in Europe. To know where healing 
and rebuilding influences are at work is 
quite as important as to know where 
trouble may be brewing—even if the news 
seems less sensational. OUR WORLD in- 
tends to make a point of studying the 
“health spots” as well as the “trouble 
spots” of the world. Here, in this article 
by Mr. DuPuy, is a vivid account of an- 
other country where the League of Nations 
is engaged in a great creative enterprise. 


exist here in the 
south of Europe. 
Albania is just 
across the straits 
from the heel of 
Italy, half a hun- 
dred miles away. 
It extends up and 
down the coast 
for 200 miles and 
inland for 50 or 
60 miles. There 
are good ports 
—St. Jean de 
Medua, Durazzo, 
Valona. The 
argosies of mari- 
time Venice 








tions. The 





passed her 





League was 
created for the purpose of looking 
after those tasks that are common to 
the family of nations. It has taken 
charge of this foundling from which 
a nation may be raised and is trying 
its hand. It wants to build wisely and 
well. It is a novel opportunity, that 
of beginning at the ground and de- 
veloping the structure of a nation. 
Similar tasks may have fallen to the 
lot of nations that control colonies, 
but here is a disinterested agency 
building an independent nation. It 
seems a new thing under the sun. 

In Albania there existed the raw ma- 
terials for a nation—land, resources, 
people—but no government. It is an 
odd thing that the grouping of wild 
people that is called Albania should 


gates when By- 
zantium paid tribute to this city 
which was a nation. Her back is to 
Greece, mother of civilization. Albania 
was here before Greece knew an exist- 
ence. The racial stock of Albania ties 
back further into the past than do the 
Greeks. Of all the people of south- 
east Europe the Albanians are the 
oldest. They have better claim to 
having been the fundamental stock in 
this part of the world than any other. 

I talked about these Albanians with 
a Serbian graduate of Oxford. He 
has recently spent three months among 
them. Racially and politically he was 
their enemy. Yet he gave it as his 
opinion that this was the best stock in 
all Europe. Given equal opportuni 


ties, he held, there was not a people in 
66 
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The men who form the Albanian Government. 


the world that was their superior. 
Physically they are upstanding moun- 
taineers whose blood has been degen- 
erated by no unfavorable admixtures. 
There is an American vocational school 
at Tirana, the capital, and those who 
run it are stupendously enthusiastic 
over the Albanians as students. Al- 
banians have gone abroad and won 
fame. Crispi, some time ago Premier 
of Italy, was an Albanian. 

Yet Albania still lives in the middle 
ages. The southern tip of it, to be 
sure, has felt the Greek influence 
strongly and is somewhat commercial- 
ized. The mass of it, however, the 
great majority of its million people, 
live back in the mountains. These 
people group themselves in clans 


around their chiefs. They render mili- 
tary service to those chiefs, follow 
them in truly feudal fashion in raids 
upon their neighbors, bar with arms 
the mountain passes that are their pro- 
tection. 


They have lived on in the 
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Achmed Bey Zogu, at the left, is Premier 


days of King Arthur, unaware of the 
existence of that complicated structure 
which modern civilization has built. 
They have done this there at a point 
about half way between Athens and 
Rome. It seems unbelievable, but it is 
true. 

The blight of Turkey fell upon the 
Albanians about the time Louis the 
Saint unfurled the Oriflamme, and set 
sail on his crusade to the Holy Land. 
The Albanians were never Turks. 
Little Turkish blood was ever intro- 
duced among them. Under centuries 
of Turkish dominion, however, they 
have tended to adopt the religion of 
their conquerors. The Turks always 
applied a most effective rule tending 
toward conversion to their faith. Only 
Mohammedans, they ruled, might own 
land and carry arms. These Albanians - 
loved their land and were above all a 
fighting people. So they were likely 
to declare themselves Mohammedans 
whether or not their hearts were back 
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An Albanian Mohammedan Priest 


of their declarations. With the pass- 
ing of generations they were actually 
Mohammedans. They are now Mo- 
hammedans, a majority of them, 
though without the fanaticism of the 
Turk. 

The Turkish overlords always ex- 
acted all they might from the peoples 
they governed. They took the surplus. 
Knowing this the Albanians for centu- 
ries took pains that there should be no 
surplus. Thus a check was placed on 
production and development. The heel 
of Turkey was little felt in the moun- 
tains. The Albanians retired to their 
fastnesses and there remained, oblivi- 
ous to the passing centuries. 

The war clipped the string that 
bound Albania to Turkey. There she 
was, a middle ages remnant left on a 


twentieth century counter. What was 
to be done with her? 

Greece on the one hand and Serbia 
on the other had very definite ideas, 
particularly Serbia which later 
emerged as Yugo-Slavia. Yugo-Slavia 
should absorb Albania. 

But Albania wanted to become a na- 
tion. She appeared at Paris and laid 
her ambitions before the peace confer- 
ence. The allied powers saw no reason 
why Albania should not become a na- 
tion. They did not pay much atten- 
tion but passed the question on to the 
League of Nations which they created. 
The League should create a nation 
here on the shores of the Adriatic. 

This desire to become a_ nation 
united the mountain chiefs of Albania. 
Here was a reason why they should 
stand together. They must repel any 
effort from the outside to absorb them. 
They must join forces or they could 
not be regarded as a nation by the 
League. 

The League early took up a con- 
sideration of the status of Albania. It 
appointed a commission which delim- 
ited its boundaries. Neutral zones 
were established on the frontier. Al- 
bania became a definite entity on the 
map. The Albanians were very grate- 
ful. Like most wild, fierce people, they 
felt themselves under great obligations 
to the agency which had created them 
a nation. 

A year went by, and a secand emer- 
gency faced the Albanians. Yugo 
Slavia, to be sure, was a member of 
the League of Nations, but the idea 
that that agency possessed actual av- 
thority had not definitely got hold. 
Yugo-Slavia coveted Albania and de 
cided to annex her. She pushed an 
army across the border. The Alba- 
nians prepared to meet it. There was 
a virtual state of war. 

The League may take certain steps, 
may bring pressure to bear, when 8 
member so deports itself as to threaten 























the peace of the world. It may declare 
a commercial and financial boycott 
against the disturbing nation. It had 
never done this before but it felt re- 
sponsible for the existence of Albania. 
A meeting of the Council of the League 
was called. It was merely proposed 
that the boycott be applied. The re- 
sult of this proposal was a financial 
crisis in Yugo-Slavia. There was 
panic. Orders for the recall of the 
troops in Albania were immediately 
issued. The League itself was sur- 
prised at the demonstration of the 
power of the weapon it held but which 
it had never used. If the threat of it 


could cause this consternation what 
might not be the power of its actual 
application? 

Albania was again saved. Her 
gratitude to the League of Nations 
was increased. 


Albanians along the Yugo-Slav Border 
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In the meantime a most unusual per- 
son had come into power in Albania. 
Achmed Bey Zogu is a young feudal 
chief out of the north. He is nomi- 
nally a Mohammedan. He is sometimes 
called a prince but is no more than the 
head of a clan. He grew up in his 
mountains where there are no schools. 
For a time he was sent away to Vienna 
as a youth. There he overcame his 
illiteracy though, as he admits, he 
neglected his opportunities to acquire 
actual education. He admits that he 
knows nothing of government. He is 
not yet thirty years old. He is, how- 
ever, Premier of Albania. Albania 
has a nominal council which conducts 
the government and a parliament which 
makes the laws. In a wild country 
like this, with illiteracy almost univer- 
sal, it is obvious that elections would 
be impossible. Albania, however, has 
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the form of parliamentary government. 
As a matter of fact, Achmed Bey Zogu 
is dictator. 

Last year clan leaders on the Ser- 
bian front, abetted by groups from 
across the border, started a revolt. 
Achmed Bey Zogu, with his own re- 
tainers at his back, took the field, met 
and defeated the revolutionists, cap- 
tured and executed the leaders. He 
harried back to Tirana, the capital. 
There he found that enemies had 
seized the government in his absence. 
Impetuously with his clansmen he at- 
tacked the usurper, overcame him, set 
the executioner to work. His authority 
has been established with a firm hand. 
The situation is regarded as needing 
such measures. 


Zogu’s Willingness 


~ Zogu comes to the League of 
Nations and says frankly: “I do 
not know how to establish and run a 
government. Show me.” He impresses 
the officials of that organization with 
a belief that he is a patriot, that his 
ambition is to develop a government 
that will be the best thing possible 
for his country. They are at his 
service. 

It was agreed that the League of 
Nations should select a financial ad- 
visor for Albania. When a nation 
comes into being, one of the first ne- 
cessities is that it should find a way 
of raising revenues from which to pay 
the expense of operation and of what- 
ever development is contemplated. 
Might Albania be given a man wise in 
this sort of thing? 

The League of Nations knew that 
this advisor would be much more then 
an individual to devise tax measures. 
He would be the primary contact of 
this backward people with the outside 
world, the book to which they would 
turn to get their recipes of govern- 
ment, the moulder of their destinies 


if good at such modeling or tlie spoiler 
if he bungled. An Englishman of 
colonial experience might not be ap- 
pointed because France would object, 
and a Frenchman would call forth 
British protest. An American might 
do. A good many Albanians had gone 
to America. There were a few young 
Albanians who were graduates of 
American colleges, more who had liyed 
in America and returned. The Al- 
banians were great admirers of Amer- 
ica. But the American Government 
was antagonistic. 

In the end it became necessary to 
select a citizen of one of the small 
countries. J. D. Hunger, of Holland, 
was finally named for the post—a man 
of splendid accomplishment in colonial 
government, 30 years in the Dutch 
East Indies, who had risen to the post 
of Governor of Batavia with its popu- 
lation of two and a half million, many 
of them Mohammedans. To him was 
given the most romantic task of a 
generation, the building of a nation 


from this first-class raw material. 


Character of the Country 


HIS sixty-mile-wide strip of land 
. along the Adriatic has a climate 
not unlike that of California. In fact 
one could find very similar tracts 
along the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. There are level farm areas 
along the coast, soon breaking into 
mountains. Most of the interior is 
mountainous, but with fertile valleys. 
It has always been used as a grazing 
country but is capable of more pro- 
ductive uses. The climate lends itself 
to the growth of fruits, grain, tobacco, 
cotton. There are admitted agricul- 
tural possibilities. Italy, across the 
Adriatic, is a garden. There is unlim- 
ited timber in the high mountains. 
There is known to be iron, coal, oil. 
The country is virtually unprospected. 
There is no telling what wealth it may 
contain. 
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There is not one single mile of rail- 
road in all Albania. There are almost 
no wagon roads. People had no use 
for such things in the middle ages. 
Agriculture is of the most primitive 
sort. There are swamps along the 
coast that need draining 

because they breed ma- in 
laria and because the re- 
deemed land can be used 
to good effect. 

Mr. Hunger must ad- 
vise these people as to 
where to begin. Prob- 
ably roads are the pri- 
mary need. Should they 
be wagon roads or rail- 
roads? Does the motor 
truck offer the best medium for open- 
ing up these shallow valleys? This 
people should be shown how to farm. 
That is fundamental. Or _ should 
schools be the first consideration? 
There are virtually no schools. Almost 
nobody can read. Their language can 
barely be said to be a written language. 
There is almost no literature, no books 
in it. 

Should these people be taught in 
their native tongue or in some lan- 
guage with an established literature? 
Should that language be Turkish or 
Greek of which they know a little, or 
a language of the west which opens 
the world of progress to them? The 
people themselves lean toward English 
despite the fact that French is more 
spoken in Eastern Europe. This is 
because of their admiration for Amer- 
ica. The folly of developing re- 
stricted languages, the handicap of an 
education in a meager tongue that 
shuts out the world, is coming to be 
recognized. Yet there is race pride 
which is admirable, even if impractical 
when it handicaps a people with a poor 
little language. 

Mr. Hunger expects to add various 
experts to his staff. Albania must, 
obviously, employ a road builder from 
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outside, since no Albanian ever under- 
took such a task. She must find some- 
body to direct the teaching of agri- 
culture. She must have an expert to 
lay down a school system. She needs 
advice in banishing malaria. She must 
first find the money to 
pay for them. 

In all these matters 
the advisor turns to the 
League of Nations. The 
financial section of that 
world agency has a staff 
as wise in its sphere as 
any that was ever as- 
sembled. It is this staff 
that has recently solved 
the Austrian riddle. It 
has a health section that is tackling 
the job of driving contagion from the 
world through international coopera- 
tion. This section has already taken 
hold of Albania’s malaria problem. 

All of these agencies stand back of 
the financial advisor the League has 
appointed to Albania. This comet 
near meaning that the whole world is 
Albania’s sponsor and guardian. 

The position of the advisor, on the 
other hand, is such that he is likely 
to be given much consideration. He 
reports back to the League of Na- 
tions. Albania is anxious to please the 
League. Any nation tries to avoid be- 
ing unfavorably criticized at Geneva. 
The spotlight of the world shines there. 
Reports made to Geneva become the 
official property of all member nations. 

Albania would do much to avoid 
having herself reported to the League 
as being unwilling to move forward, 
unwilling to follow the suggestions of 
this advisor who has all its experts at 
his back. He is consequently in a posi- 
tion to insist on accomplishment. The 
Albanians must themselves take the 
necessary measures but the advisor is 
likely to be listened to. It is an inter- 
esting situation, an experiment well 
worth watching. 












Pacific Quakes and Storms 


By Albert L. Barrows 


The Disturbances of the Great Ocean Area Present Problems of Practical 
Concern to All the Nations Bordering on It and Their Scientists Are 
Planning to Co-operate in Exploring the Causes 


HE unknown or partially 
| known regions of the earth are 
not so many as they used to be. 
There are, to be sure, the polar 
regions, about which our information 
is still meager, and in which the re- 
search interests are largely meteor- 
ologic and geodetic, but both of these 
regions have been penetrated to their 
centers. There is the heart of Asia, 
but recent expeditions, notably those 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, in a search for the earliest 
evidences of the human race have 
turned the key in the lock of its mys- 
teries. Then there is the great 
Amazon valley, but a good many ex- 
plorers have threaded their paths 
through it and more are on their way. 
Even the parts of Africa which are 
at present darkest are not nearly so 
dark as they used to be. And there 
is the Pacific Ocean and the islands 
which it contains, which, since 
Magellan first passed among them 
four centuries ago, have remained in- 
completely known because of the 
enormous distances between them and 
their remoteness from the established 
centers of learning. 

There are several reasons which 
make this area of the Pacific Ocean 
unique and particularly promising 
for investigation now. It is in the 


first place a great big pool with space 
enough in it for the ocean currents 
and the air currents to respond might- 
ily to the swing of the earth and the 
drawing of the tides. It contains the 
deepest waters known. 


But there is 


much to be learned concerning these 
deeps and the shape of the ocean floor 
and of probable changes in shape from 
time to time. There are large parts 
of this area which are incompletely or 
imperfectly charted and in which 
navigation is hazardous. Along parts 
of the coast of western North America 
is found the curious phenomenon of 
the upwelling of the deep waters of 
the ocean. Moreover, there is in this 
great body of water a wonderful op- 
portunity for a study of the effects 
of the transfer of great masses of 
water between the tropical and polar 
regions upon the life of the sea and 
upon the climate and life of its adja- 
cent shores. The tropical seas swarm 
with a great variety of marine ani- 
mals and plants not only along its 
shores but upon the high seas. The 
life of the arctic and subarctic regions 
is characterized by the enormous 
number of a smaller range of species. 
But our knowledge is very imperfect 
of the laws by which the seas maintain 
their balance of life and their eternal 
fertility and the causes which pre- 
serve a fauna and flora characteristic 
of each region in spite of the con- 
tinuous flow of currents from the 
tropics toward the poles and the slow 
overturn of deep and surface waters 
in this greatest of all mixing pots. 
Around this region in the form of 
a great horseshoe is a continuous 
chain of volcanoes, sweeping from the 
East Indies to the lower part of South 
America. This, in itself, is a sig- 
nificant thing—that all these vol- 
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REGIONS OF RECENT VOLCANIC ACTIVITY +4+4+4++4++ 


OCEAN DEEPS, OVER 3000 FATHOMS 








MAP OF THE PACIFIC AREA SHOWING OCEAN DEEPS AND REGIONS 
OF VOLCANIC ACTIVITY 


Scientists have been turning their attention to the Pacific Ocean which furnishes a rare 
field for research. Large parts of this area are incompletely or imperfectly charted. It con- 
tains the deepest waters known and is rich in material for the scientific investigator. There are 
many volcanoes scattered through the central portion of the Pacific and on account of this 
volcanic activity it constitutes one of the most favorable of regions for the study of the crustal 
movements of the earth on a grand scale, 
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canoes should have broken out on the 
margin of the continental land masses 
bordering the Pacific, suggesting that 
perhaps the crust of the earth may be 
weakest there, and that this may ac- 
count for the presence of the earth- 
quake centers in the Philippines, in 
Japan, and in California. 

The Pacific is a wonderful place in 
which to study on a huge scale the 
relations of the rise and subsidence of 
land masses with respect to ocean 
areas, and in which to speculate upon 
the possible existence of former con- 
tinents now submerged, and the pos- 
sibilities of land bridges in ancient 
times between bodies of land still ex- 
isting or the relative ages of land in 
different places as shown by the 
records of sedimentation in the rocks 
and by the fossils which these rocks 
contain. Besides this peculiar mar- 
ginal fringe there is any quantity of 
volcanoes’ scattered through the 
central portion of the Pacific. On 
account of these mid-ocean volcanoes 
there is no place in the world where 
the curious phenomena of coral reef 
and coral island formation is so highly 
developed as in the tropical Pacific. 


Favorable for Research 


O, this great area with its fringe 
of volcanic activity and with its 
numerous observation points in its 
central parts constitutes one of the 
most favorable of regions for a study 
of the crustal movements of the earth 
on a grand scale. These great deeps 
and the enormous distances for the 
flow of ocean currents make this the 
place of all places in which to watch 
the surge of ocean waters under the 
influence of the tides and of the rota- 
tion of the earth, and their effects 
upon the cycle of life in the sea and 
the climate and land life on the ad- 
jacent shores. 
The great storm production center 
of the Pacific is in the East Indian 


region. If this center could have been 
located somewhere out in the middle 
of the ocean it would have been a 
great deal more convenient for the 
people who find themselves living in 
the East Indies. But some cause pro- 
duces most of these storms in the East 
Indian region. In the general course 
of these storms up the Asiatic coast 
and across to North America a good 
many people become interested in 
their origin and behavior, and are 
willing to spend a good deal of time 
and money in learning how to predict 
their arrival and their paths. This 
is particularly a matter which they 
all have to undertake together. 

The animal and plant life of this 
region is not of interest so much on 
account of the size of the plants and 
animals found as because of its di- 
versity and its relation to the history 
of the shores and islands on which 
they are now found. Ever since 
Alfred Russell Wallace made his orig- 
inal studies which permitted the 
drawing of “Wallace’s Line,” sepa- 
rating the East Indies proper from 
the Australian region on the basis of 
fundamental differences in the kinds 
of plants and animals found there, 
this region has been recognized as 
peculiarly favorable for a study of 
animal and plant migrations, the re- 
sults of isolation, the effects of 
changes in the environment, and of 
the causes for so great a variety in 
the forms of life. 


The Wide Field of Exploration 


E are interested practically in 
controlling the spread of insect 
pests and plant diseases and human 
epidemics in our commerce and travel 
about this region. And we are inter- 


ested also in the natural migrations 
which have taken place in the past 
in showing the origin and the history 
of life in this region and the possible 
land connections of previous ages. 
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Mount “Azo,” an active volcano in Kyushu, Japan. It has a crater 174% by 10 miles 


The comparison of the geological 
record in different places adds to this 
history, and a study of the present 
distribution of animals and of plants 
and of fossil relics contributes to an 
interpretation of the rocks and of 
their correlation in time. We want to 
know also, or ought to want to know, 
how to preserve the natural resources 
of the seals, salmon, and whales from 
extinction. No one nation can accom- 
plish these things, but only a concert 
of the several nations which want to 
improve conditions of living or to 
profit from these natural resources. 
The people of this area have mi- 
grated too, and their races have 
pressed hard upon one another or 
have become intermingled with all the 
resulting social and political com- 
plications, although not so complex 
but that the causes of events and the 
forces in operation can be traced. At 
present very important social prob- 


lems are presented by the recent en- 
terprises of colonization and by the 
development of slumbering peoples 
and the urge within them for expan- 
sion. Relics of ancient civilization 
on both western and eastern shores of 
the Pacific fill us with awe for the pre- 
historic achievements of which these 
bear witness and cause us to ponder 
upon whence came these powerful en- 
ergetic peoples and whither did they 


go. 


So, for ten times as many reasons 
as these just touched upon, the Pacific 
area is a unit in containing problems 
which for their solution may be re- 
solved into many parts—problems in 
the history and movement of life, and 
problems in the cosmic forces of the 
earth. Many of these problems are 
of momentous significance to our 
better understanding of this and of 
other parts of the earth as well, and 
of the forces, inanimate and biolog- 
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ical, which pervade the world. The 
scale of these problems is large, and 
their relationships and applications 
throughout the Pacific are important. 

The beauty of the Pacific area from 
the investigator’s point of view as a 
fertile region for research is that in 
addition to a wonderful extent of 
material, civilization has already so 
spread itself around this area that 
the facilities are now right at hand 
for studying this wealth of scientific 
material. There are great universi- 
ties in the countries bordering on the 
shores of the Pacific. The academies 
and institutions of the many estab- 
lished scientific centers of Europe 
have maintained branches or have 
sent out expeditions to the Pacific 
colonies of the home governments. 
There are now within this region itself 
the centers of learning which are 
essential for an adequate study of the 
region. And this is really the feature 
which makes this region so much more 
profitable for present scientific de- 
velopment than the valleys of the 
Amazon and the Congo, or the 
plateaus of Thibet. 

But because of the very magnitude 
of these problems and the size of the 
area through which they extend, co- 
operation in approaching them is es- 
sential. The men in the scientific 
institutions of the Pacific have recog- 
nized this fortunate combination of 
circumstances and the necessity of 
studying these problems together. A 
movement which began before the war 
and which has taken more definite 
shape since, is bringing scientific men 
of these many countries of the Pacific 
together for discussion of progress in 
these large problems of common in- 


terest, and for the planning of work 
upon them in a co-ordinated way. 

In 1920 the first Pan-Pacific 
Scientific Conference was arranged at 
Honolulu, the “crossroads of the 
Pacific,” under the auspices of a Con- 
mittee of the National Research 
Council of the United States. This 
year from August 15 to to September 
8 the second Conference of this sort 
is being held in Sydney and Me- 
bourne, under the auspices of the 
Australian National Research Coun- 
cil. About twenty scientific men from 
the United States have gone to Aus- 
tralia to attend this Conference. In 
a couple of years it is expected that a 
third conference will be called for re- 
ports of progress and for further 
discussions of the problems under- 
taken. 

These Conferences, however, amount 
to a good deal more than meetings 
for the discussion of local problems. 
For while developing the material of 
the Pacific, these discussions apply 
this material upon the fundamental 
principles of science on which scien- 
tific men the world over are engaged. 
The same major problems which are 
before the other parts of the scientific 
world are before the Pacific, but the 
materials with which these are illus- 
trated and may be solved are peculiar 
to the Pacific region. And it is just 
this, that there is so much of new 
within this region, so much that is 
not known, and also so many well- 
founded agencies within it for investi- 
gating the unknown—which makes 
the Pacific area a particularly entic- 
ing region for the exploration and 
study and for the application of a 
new idea in the history of science— 
co-operative scientific research. 
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Ireland’s Other Free State 


By Alfred S. Moore 


An Ulsterman Gives an Account of How the North Irish Cabinet and Parliament 
in Belfast Have Solved the Problems of Restoring Order 
and Industry Under Home Rule 





HILE 
Time has Mr. Moore, who 
been ac- article reflecting the North Irish situa- 


tion and point of view, was formerly 
editor of Nomad’s 
Weekly, a critical non-partisan journal 
devoted to the life, industries and 
finance of Ireland. Then he is also a 
specialist in economics, particularly in 
Ireland’s great staple industry, Linen. : 
He has contributed to leading British ister her own 


claimed by differ- 
ent philosophers 
as the great con- 
soler, the great 
discoverer, the 
great physician, 
and the great 
preacher, it is 


proprietor and 


journals. 





tablish your own 
legislature. So 
Ulster, as her 
contribution to 
settlement of the 
interminable 
Irish problem, 
agreed to admin- 


contributes this 


affairs. It meant 
the sacrifice of 








undoubtedly irre- 

futable that, above all, Time is the 
great wonder worker. What an object 
lesson of this mighty transforming 
power confronts us when we com- 
pare Europe to-day with that con- 
tinent as we knew it less than a score 
of years ago. What changes even in 
that traditionally irreconcilable island 
known as Ireland. Throughout a long 
century the majority of the Irish 
people clamored incessantly for Home 
Rule. Now they have a double re- 
ward of that form of government, even 
though a small section, with true 
Hibernian perversity, persists un- 
satisfied. 

Probably the most paradoxical 
feature in the Irish transformation 
drama is how Northern Ireland, most 
vehement in its protestations against 
any form of self-government, was first 
to accept that policy of administra- 
tion. When England decided to give 
more freedom to “John Bull’s Other 
Island,” as Bernard Shaw dubbed it, 
the offer put to Ulster was in these 
terms: you must either ally yourself 
with the rest of Ireland in one Irish 
Parliament meeting in Dublin or es- 
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three of the for- 
mer nine counties comprising the 
province, but the people were sturdy 
enough to plunge into the enterprise. 
The rest of Ireland came under the 
government of a Parliament in Dublin 
though it was not until many months 
after—in fact, not until January, 
1922—that the Irish Free State came 
into real eXistence. 

“To understand affairs study the 
map.” That golden advice given by 
Lord Salisbury to the English House 
of Commons on a certain historic oc- 
casion is informative here. A glance 
at the map of Ireland will show the 
peculiar geographical partition which 
the establishment of the dual Irish 
legislatures has involved. Webster in 
his dictionary tells how language got 
the word “gerrymander.” In 1812, 
while Gerry was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican legislature 
re-distributed the districts in such 
wise that the shape of the towns form- 
ing a single district in Essex County 
gave to the area a somewhat dragon- 
like contour. This was indicated upon 
a map of Massachusetts which Benja- 
min Russell, an ardent Federalist and 
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Ulster’s Cabinet, with Sir James Craig presiding 


editor of the Sentinel, hung up over 
his office desk. The celebrated 
painter, Gilbert Stewart, coming into 
the office one day, and observing the 
uncouth figure, added with his pencil 
a head, wings and claws, and then 
remarked, “That will do for a sala- 
mander!” “Better say a Gerryman- 
der!” growled the editor. So the out- 
landish name thus duly coined came 
into general currency. 

Similarly for political expediency, 
the outline of Northern Ireland has 
been carved into a grotesque monster 
to which even Irish wit has so far 
failed to give a title. Not only is the 
big county of Donegal in the extreme 
northwest segregated to join the Free 
State, but similarly two large north- 
midland counties, Cavan and Mona- 
ghan—with a combined area only 
slightly smaller than Antrim and 
Down—have been divorced from 
Ulster to be ruled from Dublin. The 
boundary line between the two Irish 
States stretches zigzag for 240 miles. 

While Northern Ireland as an ad- 
ministrative unit comprises only 
5,524 square miles—rather larger 
than the State of Connecticut—its 


population, at around 1,284,000, is 
500,000 less than that of Philadelphia 
alone. In contrast, the Irish Free 
State is six times larger and has three 
times the population of its smaller 
Irish sister. Nevertheless, Ulster— 
for so Northern Ireland is best known 
—is a wonderfully well contained unit, 
if small. Its capital, Belfast has been 
styled, by reason of its legion of in- 
dustries and bustle, “the Chicago of 
Ireland.” Certainly there are few 
parts of the world ignorant of the 
fame of Belfast linen, Belfast ship- 
building, Belfast mineral waters, or 
Belfast whiskey. So, since Belfast 
contains one-third of the population 
of Ulster it was fitting that it should 
also hold its legislative assemblies— 
the Senate (or upper house) and the 
Commons. To be sure, it was not 
possible to have these buildings ready 
made so the palatial City Hall, as 
noble a building as may be found in 
the wide scope of the British Empire, 
serves provisionally while special new 
edifices were being erected at Stor- 
mount Castle in the suburbs. 

Ulster may be regarded as a small 
unit to have its own legislature—even 
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though its population exceeds New 
Zealand or Newfoundland—yet con- 
sidered from an economic standpoint, 
and without any disparagement to the 
Free State, here is the exception to 
the old Euclid axiom anent the whole 
being greater than its part. Al- 
though Ireland generally is agricul- 
tural, Ulster, which is only one-sixth 
of the whole country in extent, pro- 
duces a third of the potato and oat 
crops, half the fruit crop, and three- 
quarters of the flax crop. The Ulster 
farmers own, moreover, considerably 
more than their proportionate share 
of Ireland’s milch cows, horses, and 
poultry, and a third of its tilled land. 


Ulster’s Resources 


— per cent of its 3,352,000 
acres may be regarded as pro- 
ductive from an agricultural point of 
view, and gives employment to over 60 
per cent of its population. Ulster is 
distinctly a country of small-holders 
—more so proportionately to its area 
than France or any part of the British 
Empire. Thus of its 130,000 farms, 
which support 127,000 individual 
occupiers, seventy thousand are 
under fifteen acres in extent, and 
115,000 under fifty acres. Withal, 
contrasted with some European na- 
tions which have long had their own 
government, Ulster is financially bet- 
ter equipped. In fact, under the 
present agreement with England it 
will contribute some £8,000,000 a year 
towards Imperial expenditure as its 
share in the upkeep of the British 
army, navy, and other services. It 
is a significant omen also, that now 
at the end of its first financial year 
its Treasury was able to announce a 
considerable surplus, although many 
extra and unforeseen expenses were 
incurred. 

We have seen that Ulster adapted 
Home Rule merely as an alternative. 





IRELAND’S OTHER FREE STATE 
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Frankly it called for stout hearts to 
plunge into a new experiment at the 
time the step was taken. An erro- 
neous fallacy has been that Ulster is 
peopled and “bossed” by tyrannically 
fanatical Orangemen eager to extermi- 
nate their neighbor Roman Catholics. 
But it must be remembered that while 
the Orange body is intensely loyalist, 
all Protestants are no more Orange- 
men than all the United States citizens 
belong to the Ku Klux Klan. Un- 
doubtedly religion—or its apology— 
counts for much of the dissensions in 
Ireland. Unfortunately also it is 
nigh impossible to make any real 
cleavage between religious differences 
and political ones. While 64.6 per 
cent of the population of Ulster 
claims to belong to the Protestant 
faith and is unanimously Imperialist, 
the remaining 35.4 per cent is Roman 
Catholic and split up into a series of 
parties. 

The Protestants of Ulster backed 
up their political leaders in the ac- 
ceptance of their own Ulster Parlia- 
ment. Emphatically Ireland was 
“the most distressful country” in 
reality at that time. A_ veritable 
maelstrom of passion, murder, rapine, 
sabotage and disorder reigned. Yet 
in this atmosphere of forbidding 
gloom, with trouble on every side, 
Ulster assumed the responsibility for 
law and order, justice and freedom 
within its own borders. 


A Democratic Election 


O establish the parliament an elec- 
tion was necessary and to give 
“fair field and no favor to all parties” 
it was conducted on the most demo- 
cratic basis. No excuse was given for 
any party to say that free rights and 
representation was forbidden. In 


fact, the results proved this conten- 
tion to be impossible, for of the 52 
members elected to the Ulster House 
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Royal Avenue, 
a Belfast street 


of Commons (the Upper’ House or 
Senate comprising 24 elected by the 
Commons together with the Lord 
Mayor of Belfast and the Mayor of 
Derry) 5 Sinn Feiners and 5 nom- 
inally termed Nationalists were re- 
turned. It is possible that a conjoint 
opposition of these Sinn Fein and 
Nationalist representatives, with at 
times the elected Labor representa- 
tives, would have made the Ulster 
Parliament an ideal body. However, 
both Sinn Fein and Nationalist mem- 
bers refused to sit in the Parliament. 


It is surely an evidence of how even 
in Ulster itself Sir James Craig and 
his Cabinet had bitter opposition, 
that De Valera was elected a member 
of the Ulster House, though he is 
not likely ever to take his seat. 

The abstention of an experienced 
parliamentarian like Mr. Joseph Dev- 


Glynn, an 
Ulster village 








lin, who for many years represented 
a very democratic division of Belfast 
in Westminster Parliament, was de- 
plored. It meant that by his absten- 
tion and that of his party at least 34 
per cent of the population were dis- 
franchised without direct representa- 


tives. Mr. Devlin has always been 
exceedingly popular with all sections, 
and even democratic Orange repre- 
sentatives avowed that they would 
welcome him among them as leader of 
a healthy Opposition. 

Although, bereft thus of the wis- 
dom of one-fifth of its personnel, 
the Ulster Government immediately 
showed its business capability. The 
border line was too imaginary to with- 
stand raiders from the neighboring 
Free State. Ulster had its rebels also 
within its confines. Ulster was saved 
from that calamity by the statesman- 
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ship of its Premier, Sir James Craig, 
and his Cabinet. By courageous, 
prompt and decisive measures of de- 
fense, they brought confidence to their 
own people. 

It was useless to appeal then to the 
Free State Government for mutual 
cooperation in restoring peace. It 
was rent asunder by internecine dis- 
ruptions, since De Valera and his im- 
mediate followers were in open revolt. 
A pact intended to have far-reaching 
effects on the inter-State relations was 
signed in London on January 21, 
1922, by Mr. Michael Collins and Sir 
James Craig, but the situation was 
not ameliorated. 

Meanwhile the Ulster Cabinet went 
on resolutely restoring peace. A de- 
fense force was imperative. Special 
constables of various grades were 
recruited, organized and equipped. 
Gradually the Royal Irish Constab- 
ulary was replaced by the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, which has hon- 
ored the traditions of loyalty and 
service of the original force. The 
Courts of Justice proved very help- 
ful and looters, incendiaries, raiders 
and those having arms were punished 
by flogging and imprisonment. A 
further peace agreement between 
North and South was declared on 
March 20, 1922. Gradually the stern 
measures taken in Ulster drove crime 
from its area and the disturbers found 
better scope in devastating the Free 
State counties. 


A Big Saving 


HAT marvelous work the Ulster 

Cabinet has done in so brief time 
may be best judged by the fact that in 
its Budget for the year ending 81st 
March, 1923, only £2,402,628 was re- 
quired for the upkeep of both its 
Special and Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary—a decrease of £1,294,728 from 
the previous year. 


IRELAND’S OTHER FREE STATE 
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With two independent States com- 
prising a small country like Ireland— 
32,585 square miles altogether, so 
less than half the area of the State 
of Washington—it is essential that 
many affairs have either a diverse or 
mutual interest to both peoples. How- 
ever, it must be stated that both Par- 
liaments have so far shown every de- 
sire to work amicably. Certainly 
there is no reason why both Northern 
and Southern Ireland should not strive 
in friendly emulation to prove to the 
world that in conducting the affairs of 
their own country they can exhibit the 
same talents of statesmanship which 
Irishmen display in the affairs of the 
United States and in British Domin- 
ions overseas. 


The Cabinet 


N the Ulster Parliament there are 

few men who have not made great 
personal sacrifice through member- 
ship. More than one have turned 
their backs on great careers in Eng- 
land so that they may serve their 
native province. 

The Prime Minister, Sir James 
Craig, is big in figure and character, 
a personification of the stark resolu- 
tion of Ulster. 


“He belongs to the North, and 
his words are few, 

But his voice is kind, and his 
heart is true.” 


Well known in London and enjoy- 
ing the intimacy of the King, he 
would practically certainly be now in 
the British Cabinet—if he had not 
resolved to devote his life to the help 
of his own people. Democratic in 
tendencies, firm in administration, he 
is an ideal man to be at the helm, as 
events have already shown. No one 
can stir Sir James Craig an inch from 
any course which he thinks right and 
necessary. No motives, either of af- 
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fection or dislike, will tempt him into 
extremes. 

The Leader of the Senate and Min- 
ister of Education is the Marquis 
of Londonderry. He, too, sacrificed a 
brilliant career in the Imperial Par- 
liament to serve his Irish neighbors. 
Splendid in abilities, the prestige of 
his name has been great in the history 
of the union for many generations. 
Indeed, it was a member of his family, 
Viscount Castlereagh, who brought 
about the Union of Ireland with Great 
Britain in 1800. Another member 
was comrade in the field with the Duke 
of Wellington. The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry served in France with dis- 
tinction through the Great War. 


An Historic Name 


AJOR THE HON. HUGH 

O’NEILL, descendant of the 
historic Shane O’Neill (hereditary 
Prince of Ulster) who gave the North- 
ern Province its sign of the Red Hand, 
is the speaker in the Commons. He 
used to represent Mid-Antrim in the 
British House, and served:in France 
and Palestine during the war. 

Speaker of the Senate, the Mar- 
quis of Dufferin and Ava is another 
statesman with a fine soldierly record. 
Born in Canada, while his honored 
father was Viceroy, he served in the 
South African and Great Wars, and 
in each campaign was wounded. 

The Governor-General of Northern 
Ireland is the Duke of Abercorn, who 
is much respected by all classes. 

The Cabinet is marked by high 
capacities exactly fitted to their re- 
spective tasks. Mr. Pollock, the 
Treasurer, is a merchant who has 
filled most of the greatest commercial 
posts in Belfast, an intellectual type 
of business man and financier. Sir 
R. Dawson Bates, the Home Secre- 
tary, is an experienced lawyer. Mr. 


Andrews, the Minister for Labor, 
comes of a family renowned in fighting 


the battles of the farmers against 
cruel landlordism. He has the respect 
alike of these and of Belfast’s big 
army of shipyard workers. Mr. E, 
M. Archdale, an old British navy of- 
ficer, but now a farmer by profession, 
is keenly alert to every item making 
for progress and welfare in agricul- 
ture combined with commerce. §p 
he is the right man as Minister of Ag. 
riculture and Commerce. 

It seems nigh miraculous what hard 
work was accomplished during the 
first two years of the existence of 
Ulster’s Parliament. The entire ma- 
chinery of Government was established 
and now runs as smoothly as if it 
were in being a generation. 

The twin curses of Ireland in the 
past have been the absence of respect 
for law and order, and the absence of 
a sound educational system. In recent 
months law. and order have been re- 
established in the Ulster Counties. 
Formerly every sect controlled apol- 
ogies for schools where to those who 
chose to attend biased history and 
the cultivation of ill-will against one’s 
neighbors seem to have been mainly 
the “education.” But now the Ulster 
Government has evolved a_ scheme, 
supported by an education rate, of 
compulsory education where subjects 
of up-to-date value will be taught and 
sectarian instruction jettisoned. 


A Brighter Future 


T is no idle boast Sir James Craig 
makes when he declares, “We have 
experienced times of trial and dif- 
ficulty, law and order having been 
firmly established, everyday life in 
Ulster runs as quietly and peacefully 
as in any English county. Trade and 
industry are better than in pre-war 
times. We, therefore, look to the 
future with hope and confidence.” 
May it not be long either until the 
sister Free State Ireland has similar 
peace and prosperity. 
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A Young American Teacher in 
Ancient Syria 


By William T. Ellis 


Bayard Dodge, Newly Inaugurated as President of the American University of 
Beirut, Commands Confidence in a Post of Great Influence 
as Head of the Largest American Educational 
Institution in the Near East 


HE trees of the Lord are full 
Ts sap, the cedars of Lebanon, 
which He hath planted.” This 

old word of the Hebrew Psalmist, and 
Professor Adams’ keen comments 
thereupon at a recent sunset univer- 
sity service, when he had spoken scorn- 
fully of the blunder of translators 
who knew so little about botany and 
the Hebrew language, and especially 
about the cedars of Lebanon (still 
called by the Syrians “the trees of 
God”) that they translated the resin- 
ous, preservative word “sap” into the 
decay-filled word “moisture,” kept re- 
curring to my mind as I watched the 
great concourse of people of many 
nationalities celebrate the inaugura- 
tion of Bayard Dodge as president of 
the American University of Beirut. 
The seal of the university is a Lebanon 
cedar: and, like a cedar, this institu- 
tion, established fifty-seven years ago, 
is so full of sap, the juice of life, that 
it is still growing and producing: its 
full maturity seems far in the future. 
The cedars of Lebanon bring forth 
fruit in old age: and a thousand years 
must pass over the head of one of 
these giants of the mountain ere it is 
called old. Like its symbol-tree, the 
university has been a shelter and a 
refreshment to countless beneficiaries : 
and the little birds of happiness still 
sing in its branches. An onlooker 


was as deeply impressed by the pres- 
ence of graduates of half a century 
ago as by the thousand ebullient un- 
dergraduates. 
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As unreal as the cedars of Lebanon 
to most persons in the United States 
is this largest of the American educa- 
tional institutions in the Near East, 
which sits on a peerless site by the 
shore of the Mediterranean, looking 
off toward the empurpled Lebanon 
mountains to the East. The sheer 
beauty of the setting impresses a vis- 
itor as deeply as the unexpected size 
and extent of the university and its 
buildings. As the notable outdoor 
inaugural exercises drew to a close, 
the sunk sank behind the Mediterra- 
nean, leaving an afterglow like the 
peace of God; and the full moon lifted 
her above the Lebanon Mountains, at 
the very moment when the medical and 
dental and pharmaceutical students 
stood with solemnly uplifted hands 
and pledged themselves to the Oath 
of Hippocrates. 

It was a picture such as the fa- 
vored old American universities could 
not match. Three thousand invited 
guests sat in an improvised auditorium 
facing the sea. On the platform, with 
a screen of palm branches for a back- 
ground (somewhere in the university’s 
typically American organization is a 
real stage-manager), sat sixty gowned 
academicians, probably the largest 
array of American schoolmen ever 
gathered in the Orient. In their midst, 
elaborately be-medaled, was the uni- 
formed representative of the French 
Government in Syria, alongside the 
American consul, with the American 
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Minister to Egypt near by. Not far 
away were the officers of the United 
States Destroyer “McCormick,” which 
had carried the American participants 
from Constantinople. On the front 
seats of the audience was such a col- 
lection of ecclesiastical dignitaries as 
America could scarcely muster— 
Greek Orthodox prelates, in their 
robes and jewels; Roman Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Armenian Grego- 
rians, all in their robes of office; 
Maronites, a Jewish grand rabbi and 
associates, Moslem muftis and mul- 
lahs, including a dervish sayed, in 
tall, brown headdress, wound round 
with green at the base; the Anglican 
bishop of Jerusalem, missionaries 
galore, and civilian notables of every 
rank. All questions of ecclesiastical 
precedence (which are really bitter 
and deadly issues hereabouts) were 
avoided by the simple expedient of 
having a university professor read the 
Scriptures, make a prayer and pro- 
nounce the benediction, all in Arabic. 


A Christian S pirit 


ELIGION still has its ancient 
place in education at Beirut. 
There is no soft-pedaling of the re- 
ligious note. A sojourner is struck by 
the fine Christian spirit that animates 
the faculty of this university, which is 
itself the expression and outgrowth 
of the Presbyterian Mission in Syria. 
The new President is not a clergyman, 
like his predecessors, although a grad- 
uate of Union Seminary. He is the 
son of one of the noblest laymen in 
the American Church, Mr. Cleveland 
H. Dodge, of New York. It was in 


entire consonance with the utterances 
and Spirit of President Dodge for the 
audience to stand and sing the Uni- 
versity Hymn, 

“O God, our help in ages past.” 

If there was a real religious sig- 


nificance to this occasion, there was 
also a rare educational significance to 
it. The commissioner of education of 
the State of New York, Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, had crossed two seas to be 
present. Every one of the American 
institutions of higher learning in the 
Near East had a delegate on the plat- 
form. Teachers in Syria’s native and 
foreign schools were, of course, on 
hand in force, exalted and seeing 
visions. Days of conference upon 
educational themes had preceded the 
actual inauguration. A_ reaffirma- 
tion and strengthening of highest 
academic standards throughout the 
hither Orient must inevitably result 
from these enthusiastic sessions. 

For the American University of 
Beirut is an object lesson. It has in- 
sisted on high levels of scholarship 
and of character; and of late has ad- 
vanced even these. Sensing clearly 
the world crisis, it boldly affirms that 
the empire of mind and spirit must 
dominate tomorrow; and it is pre- 
paring leaders to bear their part. 
The American University of Beirut is 
a full-fledged university, with depart- 
ments of arts and sciences, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, commerce, and 
Biblical archaeology and _ philology. 
There is also a Training School for 
Nurses in connection with the uni- 
versity hospitals; and the ten nurses 
who were the first of all graduates 
to receive their diplomas from the 
hand of President Dodge were given 
a gallant greeting by the huge audi- 
ence of Orientals. 


America in the Near East 
iy’ A TWOFOLD sense the inaugural 


had more of a national significance 
than any other. Its American mean- 
ing was immense. The whole scene 
symbolized the outreach of America 
and of a lofty conception of interna- 
tionalism. On the platform and in 
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the audience was a large com- 
pany of Americans whose 
lives are being devoted to the 
intellectual enlightenment and 
spiritual enrichment of the 
peoples of the Near East. 
Here in Bible Lands, the his- 
toric place of origins, the 
ideals that are being kept in 
the foreground are those of 
missionary America. Ma- 
terially considered, the invest- 
ment represented has reached 
altogether many millions of 
dollars. America has been, 
and is, in the midst of these 
peoples as a serving nation. 
The practical result is, as 
any publicist on the ground 
would freely admit, that 
America today wields a far 
greater power in the Near 
East than any of the Euro- 
pean nations whose policies 
and schemes for this prize 
that has come to America’s 
unseeking hands have even 
entailed a world war. “They 
little know of America who 
only America know’; one 
must go to Asia to realize the might 
of the mastery of men’s minds and 
hopes that is exercised by our 
country. 


Riding up the Lebanon Mountains, 
in the light of the indescribable Syrian 
moon, after the inaugural exercises, 
our car was halted by gendarmes for 
an examination of occupants and con- 
tents, as is done daily. When, as 
usual, I merely answered, ‘“Amer- 
icans,” I received a salute and a 
friendly “ma salaamy,” with permis- 
sion to pass, it came to me anew that 
this unique prestige of America in 
the world is a direct fruit of the 
Beirut University and all the kindred 
missionary efforts that it symbolizes. 
“He that would be greatest among 
you, let him be the servant of all.” 


A YOUNG AMERICAN TEACHER IN ANCIENT SYRIA 





Mr. Bayard Dodge, recently elected President of the 
American University of Beirut, Syria 


The day had held a hundred illustra- 
tions of the far-reaching effects of 
the American spirit of good will and 
ministry. The band that provided 
good music for the inauguration cere- 
monies was from the Near East Relief 
orphanage at Jebeil—Jebeil being 
that same Gebal against which the 
Old Testament prophets thundered ; 
and the Armenian orphanage being 
now the livest element in what re- 
mains of the long-dead city. Simi- 
larly, American-trained Syrian Boy 
Scouts, from the Preparatory School, 
were the assistant marshals of In- 
auguration Day. 

Nationalism has a twofold meaning 
at the University. I have touched 
upon the American phase of it: even 
more moving is the Syrian aspect. 
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The gala week of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut was fairly a national 
event for Syria, for the Syrians seem 
to regard the institution as at once the 
deepest spring and highest expression 
of their national life. Their whole 
existence has been permeated by its 
influence. Every town and almost 
every village has one or more of its 
graduates. Nearly all the profes- 
sional callings and high posts in Syria 
have been recruited from the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut, which for- 
merly was known as Syrian Protestant 
College. It is the hope of every am- 
bitious Syrian family to send its sons 
to this institution. King Feisal, then 
of Damascus, now of Bagdad, once 
told me that the American college in 
Beirut is primarily responsible for the 
new life of Syria. That opinion is 


confirmed by every sojourner in the 
land. 


A Tribute to the University 


S° SYRIA, in the person of its sons 
and representatives, “dressed up” 
for the great day: it was rather moving 
to note the new shoes, the new clothes 
and neckwear and the shining new 
tarbooshes worn by these handsome 
Syrians at the Alumni luncheon and 
at the great out-of-doors celebration. 
Everybody wanted to honor, in his 
own way, the university which is as 
deeply rooted as a Lebanon cedar in 
the life of Syria. 

Other nations, too, paid tribute to 
the High Day; for ambitious youth in 
Persia, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia and Eastern Asia 
Minor have long looked to Beirut as 
their educational Mecca. The alumni 
in Khartoum, the Sudan, sent a beau- 
tifully bound and engrossed message 
of greeting and loyalty to the new 
President. 

What of the new President himself, 


who succeeds to the mantle of the 
great Dr. Daniel Bliss, and of his dis- 
tinguished son, Dr. Howard Bliss? 
Mr. Bayard Dodge, still in his early 
thirties, a graduate of Princeton 
University and Union Theological 
Seminary, first came to Beirut as a 
short-term teacher. He soon cast in 
his lot with the cause of American 
education and Christian service in the 
Near East, remaining at his Beirut 
post with his little family throughout 
the war; for he had in the meantime 
married the daughter of President 
Howard Bliss. For a time, he served 
as director of Near East Relief in 
Syria. Latterly he has spent several 
months in France, perfecting his 
French, an essential qualification for 
this post, and pursuing research in 
educational fields. , 

It is significant that he was recom- 
mended to the trustees for the presi- 
dency by the unanimous vote of the 
faculty, who knew him thoroughly as 
a work-fellow during testing years. 
His genius for service, his gift for 
comradeship, his administrative qual- 
ities, his proved idealism, and his 
sound mind, seemed to indicate Bayard 
Dodge as the man to enter young 
upon this highest American educa- 
tional post in the Near East, that 
he may have the steadily increasing 
influence which, in the Orient, only 
years can bring. 


A Notable Address 


| WAS said by the new President's 
friends that his special forte 1s 
not public speaking: yet at the great 
alumni luncheon, after half a dozen 
American and Syrian _ representa 
tives had been heard, President Dodge 
electrified the audience by a masterly 
address, far eclipsing all that had gone 
before. His tribute to Professor Ed- 


ward F. Nickoley, who had acted 4s 
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president during the inter- 
regnum, Was perfect: no 
small man could have uttered 
it. The acknowledgment of 
the university’s obligation to 
the men who have made it, 
during the past fifty-seven 
years; the swift, graphic re- 
sume of the debt that the West 
owes to Arabic culture; the 
searching and sane presenta- 
tion of the relation of the 
alumni to the institution; 
and, suffusing and surmount- 
ing all, the glowing idealism 
of an unshakably spiritual 
soul—these caused the Amer- 
icans and Syrians present to 
turn to one another, after 
the ovation had ended, with, 
“That was a great speech.” 
The formal inaugural ad- 
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dress, at the afternoon’s exer- Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, one of the most prominent 


cises, was placed in the hands 
of the audience in printed 
form; and the new president’s 
spoken words were a brief, apt and 
fine acknowledgment, first in French to 
the representative of the Government 
of France, and then in English, to Act- 
ing President Nickoley and to the 
trustees; to Commissioner Graves, 
representing the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York, from which the 
Beirut institution holds its charters, 
and then to the faculty, alumni, stu- 
dent body and constituency; pledg- 
ing to all utter loyalty to the historic 
ideals of the University, and to the 
loftiest standards of education. 


Excerpts from the printed inaug- 


ural give the flavor of the new Presi- 
dent’s mind :— 


“Our present generation has un- 
dergone the agony of a gigantic 
conflict, the scars of which can only 
heal slowly, as the years go by. 
Our hopes of peace and brother- 
hood depend upon the youth of the 


laymen in the American Church. Mr. Dodge is well 
known for his support of educational and relief work 


in the Near East 


world. The training of our young 
is fundamental for the progress of 
mankind and it is for this task of 
education that our University exists. 

“The great problem of modern 
times is to raise the standards of 
living equally, to seek a normal 
division of wealth, and to make 
majority rule by the masses a bless- 
ing, rather than a curse. 

“This ideal of being a good neigh- 
bor in one’s own community is so 
essential at the present time, that 
we do not desire to Americanize the 
young men of the Levant, but rather 
to make them good citizens of their 
own lands, by sharing with them 
such truths of science and such 


. standards of character as the West 


can give. Although our university 
is American, we must remember that 
it is the fruit of philanthropy, 
rather than of any national prop- 
aganda. 

“In Roman times, Beirut was so 
famous for education that it became 
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a center, not only for the youth of 
Syria, but for the young men of 
foreign countries as well. We wish 
to add our efforts to those of the 
other institutions of learning in 
Beirut, that the city may once more 
become glorious throughout the 
East, as a center of culture and a 
fountain of knowledge. 

“We must never lose sight of the 
fact that this intellectual growth 
may become a curse, rather than a 
blessing, unless it be accompanied 
by moral development. It is our 
aim to train men of culture and 
efficiency, but a still more funda- 
mental purpose of our institution 
is to train men of character. 

“Kindled by a fire from on High, 
may our men go forth into the sor- 
did materialism of the world, to 
live for things which are eternal, 
and to die for those great moral 
principles that alone can save man- 
kind! 

“We feel that religion is not an 
ulterior aim of education; it is not 
a quantity of tangible facts to be 
taught, or a creed to be subscribed 
to:—it is something much more 
fundamental; it is the consciousness 





President Bayard Dodge, the new head of the American University of Beirut, delivering 
his inaygural address 
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of a spiritual power, controlling life 
and seeking good. 

“It is not the function of our in- 
stitution to carry on a campaign in 
behalf of any one creed or intel- 
lectual belief, but rather to unite 
men of varied points of view, and 
help them to keep alive a vital faith 
in God, in the midst of the develop- 
ments of this changing world. 

“It should be our part to respect 
the great historic dogmas of man- 
kind, and to interpret them to the 
youth of our day in a language 
which they can understand, that 
they may know that God is still in 
his heaven, and that we still live 
and move and have our being in 
Him. It is not our part to destroy 
but to fulfill. 

“Religion seems to be a con- 
sciousness of God; a life of the 
spirit, manifesting itself in the con- 
duct of each day, and it is when we 
wish to make this fact intelligible 
to our students that we hold before 
them an ideal Personality, Whose 
actions were so supremely guided 
by submission to the Divine will 
and Whose sacrifice blazed forth as 
a beacon to mankind.” 























The Fight for Unity in Yugo-Slavia 


By Annie Christitch 


After New Elections, Premier Pashitch and His Followers of the Nationalist 
Radical Party Maintain Power Against the Increased Opposition 
of Raditch, the Croat Separatist Leader 


HE return of the Turk to 
"[xrere has had a_ salutary 

effect on conflicting parties in 
Yugo-Slavia. Curiously enough, the 
revival of Moslem power in Europe 
after the defeat of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor last autumn coincided with the 
decennial celebrations of the Battle of 
Kumanovo, Serbia’s first victory in 
the Balkan Campaign of 1912 which 
drove the Sultan’s troops out of the 
last inch of Serbian territory. Croat 
delegations had a conspicuous part 
in the commemorative ceremonies ; and 
Croat spokesmen paid generous tribute 
to the gallant little army that had 
thus inaugurated at Kumanovo the 
struggle for freedom of the Southern 
Slavs. Centralists, Federalists, Mon- 
archists, Republicans, all met for the 
moment in a strong feeling of soli- 
darity, while the sinister tread of the 
relentless Asiatic foe resounded once 
more from adjacent Thrace. The 
touching religious services on the very 
ground where so many Serbians had 
laid down their lives, recalled those 
great days when the daring, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice of the little 
kingdom, drew the attention of the 
world. 

A thrill of fraternal pride went 
through all Yugo-Slavia and never did 
the Croat block of Separatists appear 
more discredited. 

“We are proud of our Serb brothers 
who shed their blood on this sacred 
soil,” said the highest Church dig- 
nitary of Croatia, Monsignor Bauer, 
Archbishop of Zagreb. “As Croats 


we are glad to do our part, likewise, 


in the common work for the consolida- 
tion and unity of this our State of 
Southern Slavs.” 

The organs of the recalcitrant Croat 
block themselves brought out eulogistic 
articles on Serb valor, although the 
Great Achilles, Stepan Raditch, still 
remained sulking in his tent. He has 
his solution for Croatia’s weal in an 
isolated “peasant republic which depre- 
cates the idea of war and wishes well 
to the entire world.” But the number 
is dwindling of the credulous country 
folk who, under the promptings of a 
bombastic demagogue, dreamed of 
“splendid isolation” within the fron- 
tiers of Yugo-Slavia, immune from dis- 
turbance in the maelstrom of Europe 
because they themselves “would molest 
no man.” 

In reality the Croat block of na- 
tional dissidents is, by its very nature, 
a destructive element, and has led 
already to the disintegration of the 
second biggest party in the State. 
One section of the Democrats, which 
took the block seriously and responded 
to its advance, at once came to grief 
and caused a split which resulted in 
the downfall of the Democratic wing 
of the Yugo-Slav coalition govern- 
ment. Thus, the Serb party par excel- 
lence, the old historical Radical party, 
which propounds civic equality and 
due consideration for local suscep- 
tibilities, remains master of the situa- 
tion. It consistently refused to ac- 
knowledge Raditch and his block as 
genuine exponents of Croat aims, and 
in this view it is now supported, not 
only by a majority of the Serbs, but 
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Prime Minister Nikola Pashitch of Yugo-Slavia 


by an ever-growing mass of enlight- 
ened Croat opinion. 

The Croat block engaged on a policy 
of abstention from the Yugo-Slav 
Skupshtina (Parliament) at Belgrade 
because it disapproved of what it de- 
scribed as “Serbian hegemony.” It 
advocated passive resistance to Gov- 
ernment measures and maintained that 
the Constitution, although voted by a 
majority in the National Assembly, 
was not binding on the Croat people. 

The flower of Croat culture, how- 
ever, representative of intellect, indus- 
try, the professions, continued to 
defend the interests of Croatia and to 
assert her status, determined to secure 
fair play in Parliament for her right- 
ful aspirations. They were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to secure the passage 
of bills directly affecting Croatia or 
to impose amendments applicable to 





her special needs. The lack 
of adequate parliamentary 
representation, due to the 
Raditch boycott, has led to 
chaos, injustice, and abuses 
of administration throughout 
Croatia. A handful of mal- 
contents, principally ex-Aus- 
trian bureaucrats, desiriouys 
of recovering their old status 
and emoluments, encouraged 
Raditch’s belief in his mission 
to save the peaceful Croat 
peasantry from contamina- 
tion by the warlike Serbs, 
This could only be done by 
the formation of a purely 
Croat Republic where there 
would be a minimum of tax- 
ation, exemption from all 
military service, and snug 
salaried posts for “disinter- 
ested” patriots. 

One of the most prepos- 
terous arguments advanced in 
favor of Separatism was dis- 
parity of religion, the 
Catholicism of Croatia being 
presumably imperiled by Orthodox 
Serbia. Unfortunately for the pro- 
tagonist of religious incompatibility, 
Stepan Raditch, he has recently been 
denounced in the archdiocesan organ of 
Zagreb, the “Katolicki List,” for pro- 
fanity, blasphemy, and open reviling 
of the faith to which he nominally 
belongs, and which is undoubtedly 
cherished by the majority of the Croat 
people. 

True, while the Yugo-Slav Constitu- 
tion guarantees religious liberty for 
Orthodox, Catholic, or Mohammedan, 
—three recognized creeds—and while 
a Concordate is at this moment being 
drawn up with the Vatican, there is 
nevertheless a struggle in Yugo-Slavia 
today for the parental control of edu- 
cation which is an integral Catholic 
principle. The many grievances, re 
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ligious and other, under which Croatia 
has been laboring, are not attributable 
to the Serbs. Under the rule of the 
Croat, Demetrovitch, the late Gov- 
ernor of Croatia, over 400 school 
teachers were in less than a year dis- 
missed, transferred, or reprimanded 
for slight or imaginary delinquencies 
such as “unfriendliness toward the 
new State,” or “criticism of the Con- 
stitution.” Religious associations for 
the young were arbitrarily dissolved 
under the unwarranted assumption 
that they were political instruments, 
while distinctly non-religious or even 
anti-religious societies were favored 
by Government grants. 

In the words of a Zagreb news- 
paper, “honest Croats seek allies 
among all three branches of our 
people, but hitherto the Centralistic 
form of Government has resulted in 
the chauvinists of one branch linked 
with the renegades of another making 
up a combination inimical to the peace 
of the country.” 


Croatia Alarmed 


| gare EST patriots in Croatia view 
with apprehension the position of 
their country surrounded by hostile 
alien elements, armed and eager to re- 
gain their hold on lost Slav territory. 
The “Republicans,” when they found 
it useful for their trade or profession, 
did not hesitate to take that oath of 
allegiance to the King which they for- 
bade to village mayors. Where is the 
promised Republic without army or 
taxation that was to make the Croat 
people happy for evermore? ‘Today 


it is further off than ever, and for 
such a chimera sorely needed reforms 
have been neglected. 

While others put their shoulders to 
the wheel and fought for the rights 
of Croatia in the Belgrade Skupshtina, 
longing for the unused mandates that 
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could have turned the parliamentary 
scales so often in favor of Croatia, 
Raditch was deluding the long-suffer- 
ing peasants with his stock phrase: 
“When this corn is ripe, the Republic 
will be here,” or “We shall celebrate 
our vintage festival in the new Re- 
public,” or “It will be a Christmas gift 
from America.” 


Raditch’s Method 


EANWHILE, not one of the 
memoranda which he sent to in- 
ternational conferences, and to For- 
eign State Departments, has been hon- 
ored by a reply. At one time he 
announced his impending departure for 
the Hague, whither he had been sum- 
moned to state his case. That the 
journey never came off, he explained 
to his credulous dupes, was due to his 
own change of plan. 

There is no doubt that the per- 
sistence of Raditch in his mistaken 
line of conduct is owing to stubborn- 
ness and not to conviction. He knows 
that not one of the Great Powers is 
inclined to embark on the adventure 
of a separate Croatia. Not only the 
French, English, and Americans, look 
with benevolent interest on the in- 
tegral Kingdom of the Southern 
Slavs, but the other Slav countries, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, 
and even Russia, have far more links 
of sympathy with Serbia than with 
Croatia, and would never support the 
latter against the former. The feel- 
ing between Germany and Serbia is 
such that the thorny question of 
reparations has been settled without 
hitch or protest. As for Italy, whom 
the Croats cannot forgive for her 
rapacity on the Croat litoral of the 
Adriatic, her statesmen are in the 
habit of declaring at intervals that 
they have a sincere regard for the 
Serbs—their allies in the late war— 
but that the Croats are impossible to 
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Dr. Anton Koroshets, leader of the Popular 
Yugo-Slavia 


deal with. Hungary, that bugbear of 
Croatia, from whom she has at last 
freed herself, is scarcely a desirable 
champion. So that Turkey alone re- 
mains as a possible umpire, likely to 
lend a willing ear to the Croat Block. 

Recent developments have shown that 
Raditch recognizes the truth of what 
has been preached by his opponents, 
namely, that the only methods for re- 
dressing Croatia’s grievances are par- 
liamentary methods. He has, in fact, 
as mentioned above, made overtures to 
the very political party (the Demo- 
cratic) which left such a sorry record 
in Croatia. Negotiations failed, and 
he has recently appealed to the elec- 
torate for a renewal of their confidence 
in his ability to serve the interests of 
Croatia. His gropings abroad and 
big talk at home have done nothing 





for the Croat Block beyond 
dragging it down a blind 
alley. 

The most formidable Oppo- 
nents of Raditch are not 
Serbians, but his own com- 
patriots who form the Pop- 
ular party. Incomparably 
beneath Raditch in rhetoric, 
the Populars have directed 
their activities in securing 
every scrap of advantage for 
Croatia that parliamentary 
procedure made feasible. The 
heaviest indictment brought 
against the Popular party by 
Raditch is not that it fought 
“Serbian Centralism” on its 
own ground, but that it 
joined hands with the 
Slovenes for the same pur- 
pose. His narrow outlook 
would segregate the Croat 
people from their Slovene 
kinsmen as well as from the 
Serbs ; and he reproaches Dr. 
Yanko Simrak, the tireless 
and self-sacrificing exponent 
of Croatia’s claims in the 
Skupshtina, for accepting the lead- 
ership of Dr. Anton Koroshets, a 
Slovene. Koroshets is a man of dom- 
inant intellectual force, notable in 
Hapsburg days as a fearless pro- 
tagonist of Slav nationalism. As 
successor to the most distinguished 
Slovene that ever lived, Janez Krek, 
founder of the cultural and economic 
associations that make Slovenia a 
model of organization, Dr. Koroshets 
is the most fitting representant of all 
that Croatia and Slovenia alike hold 
dear: religion, independence, and prog- 
ress. He remains a convinced up- 
holder of Southern Slav unity, deter- 
mined to assert the rightful status of 
Croatia and Slovenia within the King- 
dom of Yugo-Slavia. 

His primacy among Croats and 
Slovenes is as natural as that of 
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Nikola Pashitch among the Serbs. 
Pashitch has been for forty years the 
most prominent figure in the political 
life of his country. He was the first 
to oppose autocratic rule, to face 
death, imprisonment, and exile in the 
struggle for government by the people. 
When he had succeeded in establish- 
ing Constitutionalism in Serbia, he 
undertook the tremendous task of 
rescuing all Serbians, and later their 
Southern Slav kinsmen, from alien 
rule. Pashitch, after finishing with 
the Turks, intrepidly challenged the 
mighty Central Powers; and after 
sharing the exodus of his Government 
and army from Serbia, he made, as a 
banished Premier, the Pact of Corfu 
which built up Yugo-Slavia. It was, 
however, for none of his qualities or 
achievements that the present Premier 
was intrusted with the formation 
of a provisional, or election Cabinet, 
but because he is the leader of a ma- 
jority in the Skupshtina. The Rad- 
ical party is first in numbers and, 
although it was recently in coalition 
with the Democratic party so detested 
of Croats, it has managed to disso- 
ciate itself from the most obnoxious 
exploits of the Democrats. Moreover, 
it has never subscribed to the famous 
Democrat dictum that there is no 
difference between a Serb, a Croat, or 
a Slovene, and that local distinctions 
should be obliterated. 
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The result of the elections, carried 
out under a Serb Radical Government, 
has refuted Raditch’s accusations of 
electoral terrorism, for his own fol- 
lowing has increased by some dozen 
mandates. The Radicals, however, 
maintain the small majority which 
keeps them at the head of affairs. 
They face the opposition of the 
Raditch party, should it abandon 
abstentionism and attend the Belgrade 
Parliament; of Koroshets  trium- 
phantly returned by a united Slovenia, 
and of the disintegrated Democrat 
party which bears all the discredit of 
the late Radical-Democrat Coalition 
Government. 

The crux of the Yugo-Slav political 
situation remains the attitude of 
Croatia where, after the failure at the 
polls of the moderate Popular party, 
the doughty Republican, Raditch, has 
a platform to himself. In a recent 
number of his organ, Slobodni Dom 
(The Free Home), he claims that the 
British sovereign’s visit to Italy was 
primarily concerned with Croatia’s 
rightful aspirations to be a separate 
Republic, both monarchs agreeing 
that its realization cannot now be long 
delayed! Thus the Republican leader 
looks to foreign influence for support 
for the Utopia which he promises the 
Croat peasants. 


Unfortunately, there has not yet appeared any wholly satisfactory work on Yugo-Slavia. The 
following books, however, will give a general idea of the subject, or of certain aspects of it. 


Baerlein, H. The Birth of Yugo-Slavia. London, 1922. 2 v. 


Civis Italicus. Italy and the Yugo-Slav peoples. 


Relations, 1916. 


London, Council for Study of International 


Kerner, Robert J. The Yugo-Slav Movement (In A. 1. Petrunkevitch, The Russian Revolution), 


Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1918. 


Seton-W atson, R. W. German, Slav and Magyar. London, Williams and Norgate, 1916. 
The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. London, Constable & Co., 1917. 
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The Emerging Slav 


By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


An American Sociologist Who Has Made a Special Study of the Slavic Nations 
in Europe Discusses the Historical and Cultural Associations 
Relating Their Various Groups to Each Other 


phone directories the names of 

McCarty, Schwartz, or Olsen ex- 
cite no comment, but, appearing now 
destined to be quite as common as the 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian 
names, are Miskovsky, Svarc, Stefan- 
off, and Ivanovitch. 

We laugh and stumble over these new 
names because we do not know that 
they are pronounced uniformly and 
according to rule, as is not the case 
with English names. “Off” and “eff” 
and “itch” are used by the Russians, 
Bulgarians and Serbians, and “sky” by 
the Czechs, or “ski” by the Poles 
to indicate the possessive, and are 
practically equivalent to the ending 
“son.” We have to familiarize our- 
selves with them. 

Not only are Slavs here and mul- 
tiplying, but they are playing an in- 
creasing role in world affairs. We 
are not only confused by the lan- 
guages, having Anglicized only a few 
Slavic words of such fearful omen as 
bolshevik and soviet, but also by the 
alphabets, which in the case of the 
Russian, Bulgarian and Serbian, look 


LT the college catalogues or the tele- 
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like Greek but aren’t. And then there 
is the religion which is called “Greek” 
and “Orthodox,” and which rears 
churches in some of our cities with 
inverted onion shaped domes. 


The religious ritual of the Greek 
church was first prepared for the Bul- 
garians. It is now in Old Slavonic, 
which is nearer Bulgarian, and is not 
much better understood by many who 
use it than is Latin by the mass of 
Roman Catholics. 

The Slavic peoples are old and 
their language with its dialects was 
widely distributed when more than a 
thousand years ago two missionaries 
went among them, Methodius from 
Rome, and Cyril from Constantinople. 
A straight line from Petrograd to 
Belgrad almost exactly divides the 
fields of their influence. They not only 
introduced the ecclesiastical systems 
which they represented, but laid the 
ground for the written languages. 
But there were sounds in the languages 
which did not correspond to any us¢ 
of Latin or Greek letters. It was 
necessary to resort to some artificial 
system. In the Latin alphabet this 
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took the form of diacritical marks and 
arbitrary combinations of letters. In 
general the Slovenes, Croatians, and 
Czecho-Slovaks use the marks which 
give the distinctions, and the Poles 
the combinations. The Anglicized 
spelling of Czech strangely enough is 
taken from the Polish spelling as used 
by the London Times when the Czecho- 
Slovaks became conspicuous during 
the war. Their own spelling is é for 
cz, Which is pronounced much like ch 
in church. One of the advantages is 
that when once one knows the rule the 
Slavic words are easy to pronounce. 
The followers of Cyril used a much 
more rational system, and one which 
would have enormously simplified most 
of the European spelling if it had been 
adopted by the Latin fathers, namely 
making use of new letters to indicate 
new sounds. The Greeks had twenty- 
four letters but the Cyrillic used by 
the Russians, Bulgars, and Serbs has 
thirty-five or thirty-six. 


The Slavs 


HE name Slav is a general term 
describing a very large group of 
people. As a name it corresponds to 
Teuton, and Celt. Biologically the 
Slavs are much mixed with the blood 
of invaders and border people, so that 
as a stock there is not much meaning 
to the classification. In general Slavs 
have round rather than long heads, 
square rather than aquiline faces. 
Language is the basis of Slavic classi- 
fication, and there are culture forms 
and attitudes which give solidarity 
and definition to the various groups. 
Geographically the Slavs are in two 
main groups. One of them occupies 
eastern Europe, including Russia and 
the smaller nationalities west of 
Russia; and south separated from the 
others by Rumania, Hungary, and 
Austria, are the South Slavs, or Yugo- 
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Slavs, which is their own name for the 
same thing. 


Russian Divisions 


HERE are several main divisions 

of the Slavs, some of which have 
had political sovereignty for a long 
time, some of which have recently ac- 
quired it, and some of which are merely 
correlated with the others. Russia was 
a political unit, but was composed of 
Great Russians who lived in the north, 
and having the official language, domi- 
nated the rest. They have the largest 
numbers, and are generally accepted 
by all other Slavs as the center of 
Slavic importance. In the south- 
ern part are the Little Russians, as 
they were called by the Great Russians, 
or Ukrainians as they call them- 
selves and will eventually be called. 
There are between thirty and forty 
millions of them. Their dialect differs 
from Great Russian enough to be con- 
sidered an independent language, but 
since education and government have 
used the official language, literature 
and Ukrainian consciousness have been 
retarded, except in Galicia where there 
was close contact and conflict with 
the Poles. 

The White Russians are directly 
east of the Poles, getting their name 
from the white sandy soil on which 
they live. The White Russians have a 
distinctive dialect, but little national 
consciousness. A large proportion of 
the Russians in America belong to this 
group. They have less articulated 
traditions than other Russians, and 
no cultural center. They are mostly 
peasants and have been influenced by 
both Great Russians and Poles. 

The Poles have had a long and dis- 
turbed history. Their number is 
greater than that of any other Slavic 
nationality outside Russia. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the numbers of Slavic 
Poles, as there is within Poland the 
largest aggregation of Jews in the 
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world, together with Lithuanians, 
Germans and Ukrainians; but there 
are probably under twenty million. 
Until the Versailles treaty Poland 
suffered from being divided and under 
the control of Russia, Austria and 
Germany. ‘The result was a strong 
hostility to all of them, and very great 
Polish solidarity. The peace treaty 
gave to Poland that part of Austria 
which lies to the South of Poland and 
east of the Carpathians, known as 
Galicia. A great many of the in- 
habitants are Ukrainians rather than 
Poles, and many resent vigorously 
Polish sovereignty. A great many 
of the immigrants to America who are 
known as Russians are Ukrainians 
from this part of what was Austria. 


The Western Slavs 


HE westernmost Slavs constitute 

what is now the Czech part of the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. They were 
formerly known as Bohemians. They 
live almost in the center of Europe. 
The railroad from Berlin and Dres- 
den to Vienna runs through Prague, 
the capital. The result of position 
has made the Czechs fully partake of 
European culture and progress, yet 
at the same time they have not for- 
gotten their Slavic identity. The 
Moravians, whose chief city is Briinn, 
or Brno, once had separate organiza- 
tions and still have provincial differ- 
ences, but they have nevertheless been 
part of Bohemia for several centuries. 
Both Bohemia or Czechy and Moravia 
belonged to Austria and were gov- 
erned from Vienna. The Slovaks lived 
across the border in Hungary. Being 
largely in the mountains they did not 
have the contacts that came to the 
Czechs, and culturally are much more 
retarded. At the eastern end of the 
Republic are the Sub-Carpathian 


Russians to the number of about half 
They are the descendants 


a million. 


of Ukrainians who seeped through the 
Carpathians during the last thousand 
years. Their language stands betwee 
Russian and Slovak. They have bee 
much influenced by the Hungarians or 
Magyars, but voted to join the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic as an autonomoys 
province. The plebescite by which 
this was determined was held in Amer- 
ica, where there are a hundred or more 
thousand. A large proportion of 
them were not American citizens, s 
the Peace Conference accepted their 
vote as authoritative. 


The Yugo-Slavs 


HE term Yugo-Slavia is applied 
to what is officially known as the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. There should be added also 
for accuracy the Montenegrins who be- 
came an integral part of the Kingdom. 
The Slovenes are in the northeast cor- 
ner, formerly part of Austria. The 
Croats had nominal autonomy in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Their 
language differs from the Serbian only 
slightly, but they use the Latin alpha- 
bet and are Roman Catholic, while the 
old kingdom of Serbia was officially 
strictly Orthodox. There were many 
Serbians outside the old Kingdom, but 
they now are included in Yugo-Slavia. 
The slayer of Grand Duke Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo was one. All the Serbs 
in America came from the territory 
formerly in the Hapsburg Empire. 
The Bulgarians are also south 
Slavs, but on account of the frequent 
conflicts with Serbs effort has been 
made to prove that they have a large 
infusion of Asiatic blood. It is true 
that they differ somewhat in appear 
ance, but they are entirely Slavic in 
language and tradition. When the 
Great Powers let them alone they wil 
surely draw together with the other 
south Slavs. 
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Macedonia has been claimed by 
Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria, and each 
claimant has named the nationality as 
its own, but it is preponderatingly 
Slavic and leans toward Bulgaria. A 
large number of Bulgarians in America 
are from Macedonia. 

For nearly a hundred years there 
has been a growing pan-Slavic con- 
sciousness. "This is made easy by the 
similarity of the languages. Further, 
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they retain many elemental co-opera- 
tive organizations which create a basis 
of sympathy. Also they have all been 
exploited by western powers, and re- 
sentment for this has stimulated soli- 
darity. Their day is now dawning, 
and their numbers, resources and high 
birth rate will soon give them a pre- 
eminence in Europe formerly held by 
those from whom the scepter of empire 
and prestige has fallen. 





The Russians in America 
By Mark Villchur 


Manager of the Russian Bureau, Foreign Language Information Service 


immigrant, I would present a 

Russian peasant in his native 
garb. His traveling experiences have 
never exceeded occasional trips to the 
town fair nearest to his village. Physi- 
cally a giant, he possesses the men- 
tality of an overgrown boy, who has 
nevertheless absorbed centuries-old 
traditions and traits of his underde- 
veloped stubborn and dreamy race. He 
is illiterate or, at best, half literate. 
The “flying carpet” of his national 
legend picked him up from the street 
of his village, and carried him through 
the vastness of his Russia, over coun- 
tries in Europe, over seas and oceans, 
only to land him, a bewildered man, in 
New York, at some such “quiet spot” 
as 42d Street and Broadway. 

By chance some ten thousand peas- 
ants from South Russia discovered the 
Dakotas and settled there on home- 
steads, but most Russian immigrants 
left their plows only to be inducted as 
common laborers into American mines, 
steel mills and other industries. The 
first stage of the Russians’ sojourn in 
this country is nothing but a struggle 
of lonely and hungry hearts against a 


I’ I were to symbolize the Russian 


totally foreign world, which in its total 
strangeness seems unfriendly. It is a 
struggle against submersion, a fight 
for self-expression and self-assertion. 
The Russian peasant proved to be, 
from the American standpoint, a most 
desirable manual laborer. Accustomed 
to hard work, unassuming and uncom- 
plaining, he was engaged in canal dig- 
ging, road construction and mining, 
under conditions which no native-born 
would consider acceptable. His ad- 
justment to American standards was 
probably slow. He considered indus- 
trial occupation as a preliminary step 
to fulfilling his dream—to till Ameri- 
can soil. But gradually he gave in, 
and adopted our city life standards. 
There are at present few Russians 
left in the unspeakable Soho district 
in Pittsburgh, that large smoky hole 
full of tenements, the tops of which 
hardly reach the street level. The 
new colored arrivals from the South 
took over these tenements, while the 
Russians scattered to better sections. 
In Chicago, in Detroit, Cleveland, and 
other industrial centers you now often 
find the Russians in their own private 


dwellings. 
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The Price of Experience 
tc: acquired higher standards 


of living by bitter experience. 
Probably no other racial group in 
America has been so_ persistently 
preyed upon by all kinds of sharks, 
from the scheming “private banker” 
to the “land agent” exploiting the Rus- 
sians’ hunger for land and the adver- 
tising quack physician. He has be- 
come a wiser man, this Russian laborer 
of America; he has learned to blend 
his native traits and aspirations with 
American shrewdness and practical 
common sense. 

This struggle against submersion 
becomes an asset once the Russian 
achieves his dream of farming in Amer- 
ica. Some 30,000 of the 350,000 Rus- 
sians in this country (the estimates of 
the 1920 census may be safely cut in 
half: since Carpatho-Russians, Rus- 
sian Jews, etc., were classed by the 
Census enumerators as Russians, thus 
swelling the total to almost double 
proportions) have settled on farms in 
the Dakotas, in Oregon, California, 
and several other States. They have 
quickly learned machine farming and 
have introduced a number of their na- 
tive seeds and plants, brought in their 
luggage. Many of these typical Rus- 
sian crops are now successfully culti- 
vated on large numbers of American 
farms. In the town meeting and local 
suffrage they have found the familiar 
spirit of the Russian “mir,” in which 
they were brought up until economic 
depression and, in the case of dissen- 
ters, religious intolerance drove them 
to seek liberty and land across the 
Atlantic. The Russian settlers in the 


Dakotas were unfavorably impressed 
by the lonely life on scattered farms. 
So they have tried out a new experi- 
ment in farm planning. They divided 
their lands into sectors, with farm- 
houses located in the center, around 
a small circle. Thus tiny villages ap- 


peared, with farmlands extending on 
all sides. Social intercourse and better 
schools were made possible. Life op 
American farms would be more attrae- 
tive and desertion of farms by the 
younger men would be checked were 
such a replanning of widely: scattered 
American farms possible. 


The Intellectuals 


O much for the Russian peasant 

immigrants. The Russian intel- 
lectuals in this country are a recent 
acquisition. While Russian cultural 
centers have existed abroad for many 
decades, America was too far away 
from the battleground for Russian 
liberty. Very few Russian intellec- 
tuals crossed the Atlantic before the 
revolution. 

The first Russian newspaper in this 
country, “Liberty,” was established by 
Rev. Agapy Goncharenko, an envoy 
of “the father of Russian liberalism,” 
Alexander Gertsen. Curiously enough, 
the money for his enterprise was ad- 
vanced by the United States Govern- 
ment, after the United States bought 
Alaska from Russia. Secretary of 
State Seward was anxious to Ameri- 
canize the newly acquired Alaskan 
“citizens by purchase,” and he had se- 
lected Rev. Goncharenko for the job 
of explaining America to the Alaskans 
in the language they understood. Gon- 
charenko so energetically proceeded to 
detach the sentiments of the popula- 
tion from Czarism, that as a matter of 
diplomatic courtesy the government 
subsidy was discontinued. But Gon- 
charenko continued the publication of 
his “Liberty” as a private venture. 
The fighting Russian priest in later 
years became a contributor to Amer- 
ican journals. He died in California, 
a highly honored centenarian citizen. 


The same State became the home of 
Peter Dementieff, a distinguished Rus- 
sian liberal, known in Russian jour- 
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nalism as Peter Tverskoy, gm 
and in California as “Cap- 
tain Peter Demens.” Arriv- 
ing penniless into the United 
States, he tried mining with 
no small success; became a 
railroad builder, planter, 
fruit grower. He was one of 
the leading Republicans of 
his State. 

Russian intellectuals easily 
take root in America. The 
absence of age-long tradi- 
tions, the rough beginning of 
a newcomer’s career, the limit- 
less field for application of 
one’s ener g y—these are 
things that appeal to the ad- 
venturous spirit of the Rus- 
sian intellectuals. Their self- 
expression has left unmistak- 
able marks upon American 
spiritual and esthetic life. 
No matter what the field se- 
lected was, they had some- 
thing of their own to say. 
They have introduced here 
Russian music, until Mus- 
sorgsky, Glinka, Tchaikovsky 
and Rachmaninoff have be- 
come household names in America. 

The majority of late arrivals, 
refugees of the revolution from ports 
all over the world, representatives of the 
former Russian gentry and learned pro- 
fessions, soon display the tendency to 
become American citizens. They have 
from the start accepted, as a matter of 
course, the democracy of work, and 
seek to earn a livelihood along with 
other immigrants. Their inborn fa- 
talism and a well-developed sense of 
humor help them to make a new start 
in life at any sort of work from lan- 
guage teaching and translation to 
waiting on tables in a restaurant. 

Said a Russian nobleman, formerly 
one of the richest landowners in Rus- 
sia, after a day spent in a futile hunt 
for a job: 
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Serge Rachmaninoff, the great Russian pianist, who is 
well known to American music lovers 


“IT visited a dozen places, se- 
lected from ‘ads’ in a morning news- 
paper. I was either too late, or too 
early. It was either “Too much of a 
gentleman for such work,’ or ‘Sorry, 
but we need a man of more imposing 
appearance.’ I glanced again at the 
newspaper on my way home. A little 
‘ad’ attracted my attention: ‘Wanted, 
for adoption, a child.’ By Jove, to- 
morrow, unless I find a job, I shall 
look up this party.” 

The Russian immigrant originally 
came here as a manual laborer. Little 
was known here of his traditions, his 
dreams and aspirations. People 
anxious to civilize the hordes of aliens 
were troubled when Russians turned 
their backs on their efforts to hasten 
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our melting process. It took time for 
the discovery that the Russian has as 
much to give as to take. The Rus- 
sian today is playing fairly his part 
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of the game. He is giving freely of 
his physical might, of his brain, and 
of his spiritual self to the upbuilding 
of a better America. 





Ukrainians in America 
By Nicholas Ceglinsky 


Manager of the Ukrainian Bureau, Foreign Language Information Service 


United States population statis- 

tics there is not a single figure to 
indicate the presence, in our midst, of 
that racial group which should be 
known as Ukrainians, though undoubt- 
edly they are here about half a miilion 
strong. They come from Ukraine with 
their distinctive national characteris- 
tics, with a cultural tradition, a tem- 
perament and a language of their 
own, and with an articulate racial con- 
sciousness which gives way only to pro- 
gressive Americanization. 

Up to the revolutionary upheaval in 
Russia there was probably no nation 
within the boundaries of civiliation 
of which so little was known. The 
main reason was that Ukraine was not 
an organized nation. The old Ukrain- 
ian state was trampled under foot by 
the conquering horsemen of the Mon- 
gol Jenghis Khan. Depopulated and 
devastated, Ukraine fell under the 
power of Polish kings. It had to suffer 
under incessant Turkish invasions and 
to stand the increasing pressure of the 
Muscovite Empire. For two centuries 
Ukraine was the principal stake in the 
historical struggle between Poland and 
Russia for the domination of Eastern 
Europe. In incessant fighting against 
invading forces, Ukraine herself grad- 
ually evolved an independent state, 
the republic of the original Cossacks. 
But Russia’s was the final victory. In 
the first year of the independence of 
the United States, on the other hemis- 
phere the last Ukrainian stronghold 


ik the many huge volumes of the 


was subdued by the soldiery of the 
Czarina, Catherine. And then—the 
Russian Government did its worst to 
destroy the self-government of the 
conquered people and to suppress their 
nationality. The Ukrainian language 
was prohibited in school and all official 
uses, in print and in public speech; 
the very name of Ukraine was forbid- 
den and the people were officially desig- 
nated as “Little Russians,” a mere 
local subdivision of the Russians. 

A minor part of Western Ukraine 
became subject, at the partition of 
Poland, to Austrian rule. Also there, 
in the crownland of Galicia, the popu- 
lation was—to quote the pre-war edi- 
tion of Encyclopedia Britannica— 
“under an alien yoke both politically 
and economically,” the Polish nobility 
being the absolute masters of the land. 
The Ukrainians had to accept the 
official name of “Ruthenians,” and to 
believe that they were but a subordinate 
brand of Polish peasantry. 

The strong currents of the national 
movement in Ukraine remained beneath 
the surface, to emerge only after the 
breakdown of the two empires. Hovw- 
ever, Ukrainian immigrants had landed 
on the shores of America previous 
to that time, still as a “submerged 
nationality,” trained to answer to 
any name by which they might be 
called: Russians or Little Russians, 
Poles or Little Poles, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Galicians, Ruthenians, Slavs 
or Slovaks. 


They had to come here. Ukraine 
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sylvania and the Middle West; auto- 
mobile and furniture factories in 
Michigan; metal and machinery works 
in New York; railway shops in New 
York and New England; textile mills 
in New England and New Jersey; 
leather works and rubber works ; brick- 
laying, plumbing, carpentering, tailor- 
ing and baking. 


Mostly Unskilled 


IX practically every town and indus- 
trial center east of the Missis- 
sippi a colony of Ukrainian wage- 
earners is to be found. Ukrainian 
women are scattered through the 
cities as dressmakers, seamstresses, 
waitresses and chambermaids. Most 
of the Ukrainian immigrants have 
never had a chance to learn any skilled 
trade. They have to start with un- 
skilled occupations and a variety of 
odd jobs, but as a rule they easily ac- 
quire some industrial skill. 

There are but some forty or fifty 
Ukrainian intellectuals in this coun- 
try. There are about two hundred 
ministers of various denominations: 
Greek-Orthodox, Greek-Catholic and 
Protestant. Together with a few 
Ukrainian editors and with the officers 
of Ukrainian national organizations, 
they constitute the only Ukrainian 
“upper class” in this country. 

Already there is a fair number of 
Ukrainian farmers in the Eastern 
states. Especially since the close of 
the war there is an apparent trend 
among the Ukrainian city folk to in- 
vest their savings in farms and to settle 
on the land. Still, ninety per cent of 
the Ukrainian population in this coun- 
try are industrial workers. 

This must be said for the good sense 
of the Ukrainian newcomers—that in- 
stead of attempting to remake Amer- 
ica they turn their first efforts towards 
self-improvement and _ self-education. 
Handicapped by their ignorance of 
the language of the land, by the un- 


familiar surroundings and by the very 
living conditions of the immigrant 
working class, they try to overcome 
the difficulties by combining their ef- 
forts in organization. The Ukrainian 
mind being rather critically inclined, 
large organizations (outside of fra- 
ternal orders) do not flourish among 
the Ukrainians. However, there are 
at least two thousand small and local 
organizations of all kinds and for all 
purposes: reading and educational 
clubs, brotherhoods and _ provincial 
associations, athletic and singing so- 
cieties, choirs and dramatic circles. 
The ideal of a Ukrainian community is 
to have its own “Ukrainian People’s 
Home,” a community center, intended 
as a social club, cooperative society, 
school and forum combined. 


Ukrainian Activities 


Cre after having acquired a gen- 

eral education in his own way does 
the immigrant become interested in the 
various broader aspects of American 
life, and only after having got to know 
the life of America can he take advan- 
tage of opportunities and shoulder his 
share of responsibilities. 

Ukraine has sent us no scientists and 
no technical wizards. There are no 
outstanding American personalities of 
Ukrainian descent; they may come, 
when the second generation outgrows 
the school age. Ukrainian art and 
literature have not yet been opened 
up for the Western World. 

Masses, not individuals, have so far 
been the Ukrainian contribution to 
America’s making. Half a million of 
hard-working peasants have drifted 
from that far land into the workshops 
of America, and if labor counts for 
anything—if the mastering of natural 
resources and putting them to indus- 
trial use is a service done to the nation 
—the Ukrainian immigrant has de 
served well of his adopted country. 
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The War on the Opium Traffic 


By Arthur Bullard 


America’s Danger Is From the Drugs Derived From Opium, Not From Opium 
Smoking, and in Enforcing Regulations Against This Trade 
Which Now Exist Great Britain Has Taken the Lead 


article, “Opium—a World Men- 
ace,” which we published in our 
September issue, to a number of the 
experts here in Geneva, who came for 
the discussion before the Fifth Com- 
mission of the League, and the general 
verdict is that it is at least “inade- 
quate.” Some criticisms were more 
drastic. The subject is extraordina- 
rily complicated and Miss La Motte’s 
presentation is much too simple. 
Opium is consumed in three forms. 
It is eaten. It is smoked in a semi- 
manufactured form. And it is used 
as “dope” in the derivatives—mor- 
phine, heroin, etc. Each form pre- 
sents a different problem, in geogra- 
phy, in law, and in practice. Roughly 
speaking, the eating of opium is con- 
fined to the natives of certain parts 
of India. Opium smoking mainly is 
a practice of the Chinese and those 
who have learned the habit from them 
in the Far East and South Pacific 
Islands. The use of the derived “al- 
kaloids” is primarily a vice of West- 
ern Europe and America—although 
of recent years the drug-vendors of 
Europe, America and Japan have 
built up a very profitable business by 
introducing the vice to the Chinese. 
The number of people who eat or 
smoke opium in the United States is 
negligible. The Menace of Dope for 
us—and Europe—comes, not from 
raw opium, but from its manufactured 
derivatives, the deadly alkaloids. 


_ The Public Law in regard to Opium 
is the Convention adopted at The 
Hague in 1912 and accepted by most 
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of the progressive nations—the one 
serious exception is Switzerland. It 
is a long, complicated document and 
like all such documents it is not quite 
perfect. It did not go as far as some 
people wished. It did not prohibit 
the age-old custom of eating opium 
in India. It did not prohibit the 
export of opium to be prepared for 
smoking in localities where the prac- 
tice was sanctioned by the government. 
But it did pledge the signatories to 
an effective and gradual suppression 
of consumption.. The old scandal of 
the forcing of opium on unwilling 
China has already been ended by a 
two-party treaty between Britain and 
China. 

There is much discussion of those 
sections of the Convention, which 
strove to regulate, although it did not 
prohibit, the export of opium from 
India. It recognized this export from 
India to certain countries and colonies 
in the Far East, which had a large 
Chinese coolie population and where 
the habit of smoking was long estab- 
lished—notably Siam, which is inde- 
pendent, the Malay States and Hong 
Kong under British rule, French Indo- 
China and the Dutch East Indies. 
But the Government of India exports 
to these countries and colonies only on 
the authorization of their governments 
and it was specified that these govern- 
ments should take steps effectively and 
gradually to decrease the consump- 
tion. “Gradual” is a bad word to use 
in such a document. There has not 
been as rapid a decrease in the smok- 
ing of opium in these colonies as has 
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been hoped. In some cases there ap- 
pears to have been an increase. Some 
of these colonies make an undue profit 
out of the opium monopoly and are 
under suspicion of allowing fiscal con- 


duced beyond the legitimate needs of 
medicine and science, if we could make 
sure that none was manufactured be- 
yond these needs, if we had absolute 
control of the export and import of 


siderations to 
hamper them in 
fulfilling their 
pledge to reduce 
the consumption 
of opium. But 
even if this suspi- 
cion is well 
founded, it does 
not affect the 
Government of 
India. . It has 
loyally observed 
the Convention, 
practically none 
of its opium pro- 
duction is known 
to escape into il- 
licit international 
commerce. About 
3 per cent of the 
revenue of India 
comes from opi- 
um and Indian 





BOTH SIDES OF THE 
OPIUM QUESTION 


ITH the first issue of OUR 

WORLD, the Editors took for a 
motto: “Our object is not to tell our 
readers what to think, but what to 
think about.” Whenever we deal with 
a controversial subject, we try to give 
at least two sides to the question. The 
article on Opium, by Miss Ellen N. 
La Motte, which we published in Sep- 
tember, has stirred up considerable dis- 
pute, and we have asked Sir Malcolm 
Delevigne, the British delegate to the 
Opium Advisory Committee of the 
League, for an article on how this in- 
ternational problem looks from the 
British point of view. We hope to 
have it for our readers in an early 
number. 

Also, as Mr. Bullard was in Geneva, 
gathering information for us about the 
Fourth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, Miss La Motte’s article was 
submitted to some of the experts there. 
Anxious in this matter, as in all other 
such vexed questions, to give our read- 
ers all the light possible, we publish 


control of the ex- 
port and import 
of such drugs 
and, lastly, if we 
could make sure 
that none was 
sold to anyone 
who failed to 
produce evidence 
of a_ legitimate 
use, we would not 
have to worry 
about the illicit 
traffic. 

The _ most 
strenuous discus- 
sion rages over 
the question of 
the best point to 
control the busi- 
ness. In general 
the Americans 
here in Geneva 
favor attempting 


opium is exported 
only in accord- 
ance with the 


report. 





herewith the substance of Mr. Bullard’s a 
THE EDITORS. 


control _ the 
original produc- 
tion of opium. 








Convention. 

The difference in the uses of opium 
also has an obvious effect on the at- 
tempts to control it. Any place in the 
world where the poppy grows, the 
natives can make opium for eating. 
It is also very easy to prepare it— 
clandestinely—for smoking. But the 
Dope of the Western World—the 
alkaloids—(and this is equally true of 
cocaine, which is made from coca 
leaves of South America and Java) 
can only be manufactured in elaborate 
chemical works. 

In theory the opium traffic could 
be controlled at any one of three 
points—production, manufacture, sale 
to the ultimate consumer. If we could 
make sure that no raw opium was pro- 


In the address 
which Bishop Brent of the American 
Delegation made to the Opium Com- 
mittee of the League, on the 25th of 
May, 1923, he compared the poppy 
to the yellow fever mosquito and said 
that the way to prevent the disease 
was to destroy the original cause of 
infection. 

Most European students of the 
problem however have more faith in 
efforts to control the import and ex- 
port and manufacture of the habit- 
forming drugs. Unfortunately the 
poppy grows over a very large area 
and by a perverse peculiarity of 
nature, it grows mostly in districts 
where there is no strong government 
to control effectively the planting and 




















harvesting. India is the only large 
poppy area where there is anything 
approaching a real control of produc- 
tion. A sincere effort has been made 
by the Government; the control is at 
least 75 per cent effective and claim 
is laid to much higher effectiveness. 
What leakage there is seems to be 
mostly for local consumption. There 
is no charge made that Indian opium 
gets into international trade in any 
large quantities, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Convention. 

But there is no such efficient control 
of production in Persia, Turkey or the 
Balkans—nor is there any immediate 
prospect of it. And it is the raw 
opium shipped from the harbors of the 
Persian Gulf, from Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople and Salonika to the factories 
of the “advanced,” industrial nations 
that creates the Menace for us. The 
Indian opium is low in alkaloids and 
unsuitable for the manufacture of 
“Dope.” If all the poppies in India 
were uprooted, it would not effect our 
“addicts” in the least. 


Controlling Manufacture 


QO, because of the difficulties in the 

way of an effective control of the 
original production, most of those 
who are seriously working to protect 
society from the Dope Menace are 
centering their attention on the con- 
trol of what they call “the neck of the 
bottle.” All raw opium, before it be- 


comes a dangerous drug, has to be- 


brought into a highly civilized country 
to be manufactured. It should be 
much easier to establish control at this 
point than in the semicivilized coun- 
tries where the poppy grows. The 
nations which accepted the Hague 
Opium Convention are pledged to con- 
trol the import, export, manufacture 
and sale of these drugs. 

Unfortunately Switzerland, which 
has several factories for the conver- 
sion of opium and coca leaves into the 


THE WAR ON THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 
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alkaloids, has not seen fit to ratify the 
Convention. Basle, the center of the 
industry, has been declared a Free 
Port. So the products of her factories 
and imports can easily get out into 
the illicit trade and escape not only 
from control, but also from record. 
This is perhaps the biggest single loop- 
hole in the present system of control- 
ling the Menace. 


Room for Improvement 


|e greys it is not the only one, 
for all the world around there is 
a vast difference between word and act. 
The countries which have ratified the 
Convention have all passed elaborate 
laws to enforce it. Some of these laws 
could be improved. It would be a 
great help if all the nations would 
adopt some such system of Import and 
Export Licenses as that proposed by 
the League of Nations. There is espe- 
cially need of more stringent control 
of the factories. (If we supervised 
the manufacture of these dangerous 
drugs as carefully as the Bureau of 
Engraving controls the issue of Gov- 
ernment Bonds or Treasury Notes, 
the problem would be in fair way of 
settlement.) But if the laws on the 
subject are generally good, the Ad- 
ministration of the laws varies greatly 
in effectiveness. 

It is impossible to discuss our own 
position as yet. Our present law— 
the Jones-Miller Act of 1922—is too 
young to have been fairly tested. Pre- 
vious to its passage, we certainly were 
in no position to throw stones. Large 
quantities of these dangerous drugs, 
which had been manufactured in, or 
imported into the United States, were 
shipped to the Far East—to Japan 
and her colonies for ultimate smug- 
gling into China. But if we can bring 
up the administration of our law to a 
fair degree of effectiveness, our moral 
position will be much improved in our 
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efforts to improve the morals of other 
countries. 

It is generally agreed that of the 
nations which have had time to test 
their laws, the British take the lead in 
the honesty and effectiveness of their 
administration. Hardly a day passes 
when in some corner of the world there 
is not a seizure of contraband drugs. 
Relatively little of this, which is seized 
by the police, can be traced to British 
manufacturers. 

To sum up: 

(1) The Government of India may 
be blamed for tolerating the eating 
of opium in India—in the same spirit 
that any ardent Prohibitionist may 
blame another country for permitting 
alcoholic beverages. But India can- 
not be accused of violating the Hague 
Convention on this count. 

(2) There is ground for serious 
criticism of the Colonial Offices of Brit- 
ain, France and Holland for not taking 
more effective steps to fulfill their 
pledges, under this Convention to de- 
crease “gradually” the smoking of 
opium in their Far Eastern colonies. 
We have made a somewhat better rec- 
ord in this matter in the Philippines. 

(3) The Dope Menace in Western 
Europe and America is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem. The raw opium and 
the coca leaves from which the harmful 
drugs are made do not come from In- 
dia. The problem is one of improving 
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the laws enacted to give force to the 
Convention and above all of increasing 
the effectiveness with which they are 
administered. 


Those who seem to me most earnest 
in their efforts to understand the com- 
plexities of the dope traffic and to 
bring practical measures to bear to 
guard against its dangers, are gen- 
erally agreed that the most pressing 
steps are: 

(1) to persuade all the nations— 
meaning particularly Switzerland—to 
ratify the Convention; 

(2) to secure general acceptance of 
a rigorous system of imports and ex- 
port control and 

(3) to improve the effectiveness 
with which the existing laws are ad- 
ministered. 


If the Jones-Miller Act works out 
effectively and if we could get all the 
nations which have industrial-chemical 
plants capable of manufacturing the 
dangerous drugs to pass equally good 
laws and then to meet the standards 
set by the British in administration, 
there would be very little left of the 
“illicit dope trade.” 

Under these circumstances it seems 
to me entirely misleading for Miss La 
Motte to end her article with the sug- 
gestion that all that is needed is an 
appeal to the conscience of the British 


people. 





An opium poppy field in China 
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Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 











[This editorial correspondence represents the most recent informa- 
tion on Europe and the League from Mr. Arthur Bullard, in Geneva, 
received by the latest steamer from Europe before going to press. | 


HOW THE LEAGUE MEETS A CRISIS 


Se aN the 1st of September, two days before the Assembly met, 
‘ I had lunch with a Swiss gentleman who had been asso- 
ciated with the League from its earliest days and two bits 
of the conversation have come back to my mind again and 
again during the crisis that has grown out of the dispute 
between Italy and Greece. 

He told us an interesting story about the campaign in Switzerland 
on the question of joining the League. It was known pretty well in 
advance how most of the Cantons would vote and it promised to be a 
very close decision. The outcome depended on the vote of two or 
three of the smaller Cantons, and my host had taken the stump in 
behalf of the League in these doubtful districts. One of them on the 
German frontier has the oldest political institutions of all the Cantons. 
They settle their disputes today, just as they have done for the last 
five centuries, by a general assembly of the citizens. They preserve 
with scrupulous reverence the traditions and methods that have come 
down to them unchanged through a dozen or more generations. After 
a hot dispute in their venerable and picturesque “folk-moot” they 
voted to join the League. 

This summer our host had revisited the district and encountered an 
old peasant, typical of the antique traditions of the Canton, whom he 
persuaded to vote for the League. “I asked him, rather apologetically, 
what he thought of it, now that it had been in existence almost four 
years. I said that it hadn’t accomplished all that some of us had 
hoped and that I was afraid that he might feel disappointed with it. 
No,’ he said, ‘I am not disappointed with the League. I did not think 
that it would be able to accomplish much in the first hundred years.’ ” 

Remembering the wisdom of this old peasant, who represented 
democratic traditions which are century-old, has helped me to be pa- 
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tient, when the League has not worked as smoothly and as surely 
as one might wish in this crisis. 

The other thing, which has stuck in my memory from that luncheon, 
has to do with America. We were discussing, as everyone was in 
those days before the Assembly met, the Problem of Reparations, 
Would the League be able to intervene in any helpful way? Everyone 
was agreed that the conflict on the banks of the Rhine is the key prob- 
lem of European reconstruction. Everything else is “shadow boxing,” 
until some workable solution is found for the Franco-German conflict. 

“How would it help,” somebody asked, “if America were in the 
League.” 


“It would help tremendously,” our host said. “If America were 
in the League, it would no longer be fashionable to be outside of it. 
Now, if the League considers bringing any pressure on a country, it 
at once threatens to withdraw. Now, if any important country kicks 
out of the League, we are helpless. Neither in moral pressure, nor 
economic boycott—least of all, militarily—could the League act effec- 
tively against a country which remained on good terms with America, 
Germany and Russia. The greatest weakness of the League today is 
that it is only half a league. It is still very comfortable outside of it. 
If America joined us, we wouldn’t hear any more of this threat to 
withdraw.” 

At the moment he was thinking of France and the danger that she 
might withdraw, if the League intervened in the Reparation Prob- 
lem. But the next morning’s paper brought the news that Italy was 
threatening to withdraw. I cannot help thinking that my Swiss friend 
was right. If America were in the League—and Germany and 
Russia—it would be very lonely on the outside. None of the nations 
would be quite so ready to resign in a huff, if they could not have 
their way. 








THE THREAT OF WAR 








HE sudden up-flare of this conflict between Italy and Greece 
explains why the experienced politician shrugs his shoul- 
ders in despair, when the inexperienced critic talks about 
“constructive statesmanship.” In August every statesman 
in Europe, who was trying to be “constructive,” was cen- 

tering his attention on the Ruhr. It is a safe bet that the last talk 

which each Delegation to the Assembly had with their Governments 
before starting for Geneva was about the position they should take 
on this question of Reparations. That no great progress has been 
made in settling this question is not because people do not take it 
seriously. Europe cannot really begin to get on its feet till the 
Franco-German conflict is settled, and everybody knows it. ‘This was 
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the great problem in the minds of all the Delegates to the Assembly. 
While they were on the train—en route—to Geneva—the news reached 
them of a new, more immediate and utterly unexpected menace to 
Peace in the Adriatic. 

All the nice little plans of constructive statesmanship, all the care- 
fully rehearsed manoeuvres, all the underground—and underhand— 
intrigues went into the discard. It was necessary to figure out an 
entirely new system of alignments. People who had been prepared 
to stand shoulder to shoulder on the Ruhr issue found themselves on 
opposite sides in the Corfu question. And vice versa. ‘The Unex- 
pected, the Unforeseeable had upset all calculations and the confusions 
were tremendous. 





MUSSOLINI’S CHALLENGE 


T is hardly worth while to retell the facts and indeed it is 

ch 7 somewhat misleading to attempt to do so, for in the first 

A | days of the crisis, when it was at its height, nobody in 

D2 Geneva really knew which set of alleged facts were really 
true. 

First we had news that the Italian members of an Inter-Allied com- 
mission, appointed by the Conference of Ambassadors to trace the 
frontier between Greece and Albania, had been shot from ambush on 
the Greek side of the line. The sympathy for Italy was universal 
and outspoken. All the world held the Greek Government largely 
responsible. At the very least, it was their duty to give to such a 
diplomatic commission adequate protection. 

This news had not begun to cool when the wires brought us the text 
of the Italian ultimatum. If Mussolini cared in the least for the 
opinion of the world outside of Italy, this ultimatum was a grave 
blunder. It was so impossibly harsh, it reminded us so strongly of 
the Austrian Ultimatum to Serbia in 1914. Perhaps the worst point 
in the ultimatum was the demand for the death penalty against of- 
fenders, who had not yet been caught and of course had not been 
tried. This was the more shocking, as capital punishment has been 
abolished in Italy. Public Opinion, which had at first unanimously 
condemned Greece, began to swing against Italy. 

Greece did exactly what Serbia had done in the face of the similar 
ultimatum of 1914, she accepted most of the demands made on her 
and offered to submit the three points to which she took exception to 
the League. 

Mussolini’s answer was a further shock. He ordered his fleet to 
occupy Corfu. (He is probably not directly to blame for the tragic 
stupidity of his Admiral in needlessly bombarding the antiquated and 
unresisting forts and so causing the death of some poor refugees.) 
He broke out into print in a number of interviews threatening to hold 
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Corfu until his impossible demands had been met, calling attention 
to the fact that Corfu had once been ruled by the Venetians (about 
the time that the Dutch had a title to New York) and quite need- 
lessly dared the League of Nations to act according to its Covenant— 
threatening that Italy would withdraw from the League, if it had 
the effrontery to discuss his actions. 

There was of course some comfort in the general belief that Musso- 
lini probably did not really mean what he said—(as in fact, the event 
proved. Day after day, Viscount Ishii, the President of the Council, 
opened its sessions with the phrase “Now we will discuss the Italian 
Greek Conflict.” Everybody looked at Salandra, the Italian delegate, 
to see if he would get up and leave. He only smiled, and himself 
took part in the discussion, which Mussolini had said he would not 
permit). But there was no dodging the fact that Mussolini’s chal- 
—_ to the League had been as direct and provocative as he could 
make it. 








THE LEAGUE AND INTERVENTION 


ALC OW would the League of Nations meet such a challenge? 


You may be sure that both extremes were well represented. 
There were some who trembled in their shoes at the noisy 
threats of the Roman Dictator. On the other hand there 
were those—especially those who lived at a safe distance 
from the center of disturbance—who wanted at once to declare Italy 
an outlaw and impose an economic boycott. 

But the calmer spirits here—and in my opinion the best and wisest 
friends of the League—took the safer, steadier course. 

First of all, of more importance than any letter of the Covenant, 
the spirit of that document is very clear. The purpose of the League 
—and always its supreme duty—is conciliation. There are several 
sections of the Covenant which deal with various methods of con- 
ciliation, but it was never intended by anyone that the “means” sug- 
gested should interfere with the “end.” The most difficult phase of 
the question was that Mussolini had said that he couldn’t argue about 
it because “Italy’s prestige was involved.” 'The League would at 
once be reduced to an absurdity, if it allowed a consideration of its 
“prestige” to envenom a quarrel. All the twenty-odd paragraphs of 
the Covenant are injunctions to work for peace. The main objective, 
as a military strategist would say, was to press both Italy and Greece 
to mutual concessions, which would bring the immediate crisis to an 
end and prevent the spread of the conflict. (Long before this letter 
reaches you, the telegraph will have told you of the degree of success 
achieved. A comparison of the terms finally accepted by Greece and 
those in Mussolini’s ultimatum is a good measure of the effectiveness 
of world opinion, focused in the League, in such matters. ) 
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However, there was another viewpoint, which could not be ignored. 
What protection does the Covenant offer to the small states, who fear 
aggression from the Great Powers, if Italy, in this case, is allowed 
to claim that complications, unforeseen at the time she signed the 
Covenant, justify her in ignoring it, in refusing to submit her grievance 
to the judgment of her peers? If Italy is allowed to make an excep- 
tion to the Covenant in this case, a precedent is set up which will 
encourage any strong nation which may wish to bombard an unde- 
fended city or to occupy the territory of some neighbor, too weak 
to fight, to contrive some special circumstances as a justification. 
Kither the Covenant is of general application or it is a very weak 
safeguard. 


Every effort which has so far been made to dodge this issue has 
simply meant postponement. It will not down. Today—21 Sept.— 
there is talk of referring the question to juridical settlement. Yester- 
day a Greek who does not belong to the delegation said to me: “I 
hope they postpone the discussion of this point. The Italians have 
agreed to evacuate Corfu on the 27th. If anything is done to make 
them mad before that date, they may change their minds.” This 
seems to me a fair statement of a very general attitude. “Let’s get 
areal settlement of the acute crisis before we start a discussion which . 
may end in a quarrel and spoil all the good already accomplished.” 

But there are a number of the Delegates to the Assembly who are 
very definite in the demand that the competence of the League to 
intervene in such crisis—which Mussolini has denied, as far as Italy 
is concerned—must be definitely reaffirmed before the Assembly 
adjourns. The matter is not settled yet. 





WHAT THE LEAGUE CAN AND CANNOT DO 





HIS crisis has brought to light some of the strengths—and 
some of the weaknesses—of the League. 

This crisis has shown that it is a remarkably efficient 
machine for bringing the Public Opinion of the World 
to a focus. Nobody in Geneva these days can doubt the 

universal condemnation of Mussolini’s “big-stick” methods. That 
isn’t the way the World wants to have its affairs regulated. The 
Italian Delegates here know—and must have reported to their Chief 
—that if the matter is forced to a vote, the verdict will be practically 
unanimous that Italy has violated the Covenant. The only way to 
avoid a solemn condemnation is to keep the question from coming 
to a vote. It is largely to avoid this that Mussolini has—on second 
thought—decided to be somewhat less unreasonable than he at first 
threatened. 
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But the crisis has also shown a great weakness of the League. It is 
composed of “regular fellows’”—just such people as we elect to public 
office at home. There are just about as many, or just about as few men 
here, who are ready to sacrifice their political careers to an ideal as 
there are in Congress. ‘The League has not discovered any magic 
formula to turn the delegates chosen by the member nations into 
supermen. 

In this particular crisis, I have not found a single Delegate—out- 
side of the Italian group—who does not say in private conversation 
that Mussolini is hopelessly in the wrong and that if there were a 
strict interpretation of the Covenant, Italy should be disciplined in 
some way. But I have met only one or two men who want to see the 
issue forced to a vote. 

Consider for instance the position of Switzerland. ‘The country was 
very badly hit by the war. An appalling number of their large indus- 
trial enterprises have gone through bankruptcy. They are just begin- 
ning, very gradually, to get on their feet again. Their trade with 
Italy is very important. They have no seaports of their own and 
Genoa is their best outlet. If they joined an economic boycott against 
Italy they would have to pay heavy railroad freight rates through 
France and Germany on all their imports and exports. Then there 
is the question of the “hyphen” that once troubled us. There are 
German-Swiss and French-Swiss and Italian-Swiss. No Swiss poli- 
tician wants to force an issue which may lead to heavy loss to their 
sorely tried economic system and might stir up race prejudices within 
the Confederation. Would any American politician—in similar cir- 
cumstances? For the moment the predominant interests of France 
are centered on her struggle with Germany. She needs all the friends 
she can muster. If this question comes to a sharp issue, she will 
have to choose between offending Italy and offending the small, new 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe. Her representatives here 
are doing, just what you or I would do in their place—trying to 
avoid the issue. In all human probabilities some clever formula will 
be found to spare all the participants from the painful necessity of 
choosing between the dictates of logic and conscience on the one side 
and national interests on the other. Some people will make sacrifices 
for conscience sake—nobody likes to. 

But as I write, no one here thinks that the crisis is over. To 
my mind, the outstanding feature of this flurry in the Adriatic is that 
it has, for the first three weeks of the Assembly, prevented any dis- 
cussion of the more fundamental menace to peace on the Rhine. We 
may still hope, but there is small chance that the Assembly will be 
able to do any thing effective about Reparations in the few remaining 
days of the Session. 

[The League Assembly adjourned without taking wp the issue of 
Reparations. | 
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AS A BALTIC DEMOCRAT SEES IT 
ay OME of the wisest words I have heard about the League 
AGE) were from a Delegate of one of the brand-new Baltic 
an States. He had learned what English he knew in Amer- 
ican lumber camps and mines. It was as fluent and force- 
ful as it was unpolished. 

“Gee!” he said. “Some guys say this is a crisis for the League. 
Bunk! We're up against a crisis in Democracy—everywhere. You 
ask me what I think about Corfu. It’s raw. It’s rotten. It’s strong- 
arm work. Why don’t Mussolini pick on somebody his size. It’s 
about as brave as kicking a corpse. Sure, it’s contrary to the Cove- 
nant. ‘Then you ask me how I’d vote. I ain’t sure. Is that the 
fault of the League? You know it ain’t. Back home, we’re talking 
about a land law. I could tell you right off what I think about it. 
But if you asked how I was going to vote about it—well—I’ll have 
to talk it over with the boys—I ain’t heard from my constituency yet. 
Ain’t that the way it works in Washington? 

“You've got the best Democracy I ever saw. We're just starting 
ours. We want to make it right. In some ways we'll do better 
than you. But politics is politics—in my home town, in yours, here 
in Geneva. 

“I believe in Democracy. I threw up a good job in the States 
to go home and help the boys start there. But—Gee! there’s a lot to 
do before we get our democracy perfect. And when we do get an 
honest-to-God, 100 per cent perfect Democracy at home, I guess 
we'll find that there’s a pretty good Democracy in this League of 
Nations, too.” 

No one whom I have met here has seemed to express more nearly 
my own attitude towards the League than this former immigrant, 
who had been inspired by our form of government—in spite of its 
faults—and had gone home in the hope of creating a better one. 
People like him—and by the way he speaks his own language, German 
and Russian with real culture—from these young countries, who are 
trying to improve the processes of government at home, are a very 
helpful element in the League. They take it quite as a matter of 
course that the League is young. They are not satisfied with things 
as they are. They are intent on the better future. 














Geneva, September 21st 
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xERMANY at last found her struggle with France in the 
(| Ruhr Valley too costly to carry on. A new offer of cash 
payments in addition to the mortgages on German indus- 
try, proposed as guarantees of reparations, was rebuffed 
by Premier Poincaré of France. Chancellor Stresemann 
then called together the leaders of all parties represented in the 
German Cabinet, the Presidents of the Federated States, municipal 
officials and chieftains of industry and labor. He told them the cost 
of subsidizing Ruhr resistance was eight quadrillion marks a week, 
and continually mounting. The result was sullen but unanimous 
acceptance of the necessity of giving it up. This must be done, they 
insisted, on terms consistent with the honor, dignity and unity of the 
German nation. But President Ebert’s proclamation of abandon- 
ment of resistance was made unconditional. 

The Berlin Government sought to gain the return of Germans 
deported from the Ruhr and Rhineland for opposition to the Allies 
and the control of the Ruhr administration, railways and industries. 
But Premier Poincaré declared that actual resumption of work, as 
evidence of good faith, must come before any modification of the 
Allied military control or any consideration of new proposals regard- 
ing a settlement. Thus the practical capitulation of the Stresemann 
administration brought Germany no immediate advantage except an 
end of useless expenditure and currency inflation. Premier Poincaré 
indicated that he would ask the German industrialists to resume deliv- 
eries of goods and raw materials for reconstruction in France’s devas- 
tated areas. Their leader Stinnes began new conferences on terms. 
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In the Ruhr Valley itself, after a few quickly ended strikes, officials 
and laborers began to return to work, while the employers showed 
more reluctance. A few industrialists, however, acquiesced in the 
changed situation by applying for French transport permits. Some 
Ruhr cities also started payment on Allied expenses of occupation. 

Meanwhile in Berlin the government was facing the hardest trial 
since the Republic was established. Its decision to give up the Ruhr 
fight, and France’s uncompromising declarations, were the signals 
for renewed agitation by its foes. Communists caused strikes and 
asked Russian aid tc set up a Soviet regime; Separatists in the Rhine- 
land and Bavaria redoubled their efforts for independence, evidently 
with French approval; Monarchists in the south and north launched 
drives in an effort to unite their forces and reach Berlin. President 
Ebert declared a state of emergency and made Defense Minister 
Gessler military dictator. The radical and royalist revolts were 
reported quelled, at least temporarily; but Bavarian defiance of 
Berlin’s authority continued. At this juncture the majority Socialists 
quit the Stresemann Cabinet, as a result of a conflict with the Peo- 
ple’s Party of the big industrialists over a proposal to lengthen the 
eight-hour working day. This forced the resignation of the rest of 
the Coalition Ministry. President Ebert recalled Stresemann, and 
he succeeded in reorganizing a coalition to preserve German unity. 

The Allies, watching the German crisis, followed a joint policy of 
inaction. After a reconciliation conference in Paris between Premier 
Poincaré of France and Prime Minister Baldwin of Great Britain, 
it was announced that while “no definite solution” of the reparations 
problem was found, “there was no difference of purpose or divergence 
of principle which could impair the cooperation of the two countries.” 
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Mussolini Lowers Italy’s Club 





| ig ee disputes with Greece and 
Yugo-Slavia began to work out 
peaceably, when it was made clear how 
world-wide was the opposition to the 
trouble-making methods of Mussolini, 
the Fascisti dictator. Funeral services 
in honor of the Italian members of the 
Allied Mission defining the Albanian- 
Greek boundary, killed by conspira- 
tors in Greece, were held in Athens. 
The Greek navy exchanged salutes 
with an Allied fleet, led by Italian war- 
ships, in the harbor of Phaleron. 

The Allied Commission of Inquiry 
received the Greek Government’s re- 
port and began its own investigation. 
The Greek Government was judged 
dilatory in the pursuit of the still un- 
apprehended assassins by the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, who awarded 
the Greek indemnity deposit of fifty 
million lira to Italy. The Italian 
forces formally evacuated the Greek 
islands occupied as guarantees. Mus- 
solini made the gesture of giving back 
ten million lira from the indemnity for 
the relief of Greek and Armenian or- 
phans. So ended an incident which 
had threatened war. 

Similarly in dealing with Yugo- 
Slavia about the contested control of 
the Free City of Fiume on the North- 
ern Adriatic, Mussolini adopted con- 
ciliatory tactics instead of taking the 
port by force. Meanwhile the Fiume 
Government resigned, and Italy ap- 
pointed General Giardino as Military 
Governor. Both Yugo-Slavia and 
Italy filed their treaties regarding 
Fiiume with the League of Nations. 

The League Council itself, urged on 
by the insistence of the spokesmen of 
the smaller nations in the Assembly, 
and despite Italian protests, decided to 
refer to the Court the questions of 
League competence to act in such dis- 
putes and of a government’s responsi- 
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bility for crimes committed in its ter- 
ritory. A Council resolution also 
stated that “any dispute between mem- 
bers likely to lead to a rupture is 
within the scope of the League.” 


The League Defers Action on Armament 





|S agpegp tages of armaments, one 
of the hardest problems before 
the League of Nations, was held over 
as an issue for another year. One of 
the obstacles to the draft treaty sub- 
mitted by the League’s special com- 
mission was Persia’s objection to lim- 
iting the obligation to give aid in case 
of attack by geographical areas. Her 
spokesman argued that this would de- 
stroy an important safeguard for 
small nations surrounded by enemies. 

The United States caused another 
disappointment by refusing to ratify 
the St. Germain Convention regu- 
lating traffic in arms, on the ground 
that it did not limit all trade but 
established a control in favor of the 
signatories and that it was too closely 
tied to the League. 

Article X was given reinterpreta- 
tion by an Assembly resolution to the 
effect that each state is free to decide 
the extent and form of its obligation 
in case of an attack on a member. 

Two opium conferences were 
planned as a result of the work of 
the Opium Commission—one of far 
eastern nations especially concerned in 
the problem of opium smoking and 
one of all nations on limiting opium 
and coca production. 

The report of the Commission for 
suppression of “white slavery” led to 
a vote in favor of employment of 
women police to fight this traffic. 

Czecho-Slovakia was elected to re- 
place China on the Council. Abyssinia, 
having banned slavery, was welcomed 
as the fifty-fourth member. 
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The Open Door in North Africa 





HE United States extended its 
. cardinal doctrine of the Open 
Door when the Administration sent 
notes to Great Britain, France and 
Spain demanding observance of the 
principle in any settlement regarding 
Tangier. This is a port in Morocco, 
across from Gibraltar, under an in- 
ternational control set up by the 
Algeciras Conference in 1906 to which 
Spain did not agree. The three na- 
tions have been carrying on negotia- 
tions to establish a new status. France 
and Spain claim an interest because 
of their Moroccan colonies, while 
Great Britain opposes control by 
another power of this strategic harbor 
facing the Gibraltar naval base. 


UNITED STATES 


Coolidge for Collecting War Debts 





ANCELLATION of Allied debts 

is opposed by President Coolidge, 
according to statements coming from 
the White House. But he is reported 
to favor arrangements for payment 
on liberal terms along the lines of the 
agreement in force with Great Britain. 


Commerce reports emphasized de- 
velopments unfavorable to the United 
States. Secretary Hoover issued an 
analysis for 1922. It showed that de- 
spite an excess of $754,000,000 in 
commodity exports over imports, “in- 
visible factors” including such items 
as foreign loans matured and paid, 
trade remittances and gold and silver 
transfers, expenditures of Americans 
abroad and immigrants’ remittances, 
made a balance against the United 
States of $566,000,000. Commodity 
trade for the first half of 1923 shows a 
balance of $141,000,000 against the 
United States in imports over exports. 


CUBA adopted the Tarafa ports 
and railways bill, over which there has 
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been conflict with the United States 
because of alleged damage to Amer- 
ican sugar interests. The bill was criti- 
cized in Cuba also by the Veterans’ 
and Patriots’ Association on the 
ground that it established a monopoly. 


FILIPINO NATIONALISTS op- 
posing Gov. Gen. Wood scored a vic- 
tory by electing a Senate candidate, 
Fernandez, over the Democratic can- 
didate, Sumulong, in a district cam- 
paign fought as a test of popular 
sentiment. Fernandez is a former Di- 
rector of the Philippine Bank whose 
methods were condemned by Gen. 
Wood in a recent report. In the 
Philippines there is talk of a “non- 
cooperation” movement against Amer- 
ican administration modeled on the 
Gandhi movement in India. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Great Britain Consults Her Dominions 





ITAL DECISIONS were before 

the Imperial Conference which 
began in London with all the Do- 
minions represented, to consider the 
economic and political problems and 
common interests of all parts of the 
Empire. The program included ques- 
tions of foreign policy, military, naval 
and air defense, trade, communica- 
tions and emigration. Prime Minister 
Baldwin, in his opening address, 
stressed the importance of the Entente 
with France, the value of the League 
of Nations and its influence in the 
Italian-Greek conflict, the problem of 
war debts, the danger of a race in air 
armament and the need of limitation, 
the menace of unemployment in Eng- 
land, and the desire for Dominion aid 
in furnishing raw materials. Lord 
Curzon, Foreign Secretary, in a sensa- 
tional speech, criticized France’s oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and predicted the 
peril of a German collapse involving 
interests of all the Allies seeking repa- 
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rations, since it would mean “the dis- 
appearance of the debtor.” Sir Philip 
Lloyd Graeme, President of the Board 
of Trade, proposed a program of 
Empire settlement, financial coopera- 
tion under Government guarantees 
for contracts placed in England, and 
“Imperial preference” in trade. Pro- 
hibition was up as an issue because the 
British Government, having rejected 
the American request for a twelve-mile 
search limit for vessels, submitted it to 
the Conference. 


IRELAND made new progress in 
peace under the Free State. The Dail 
Eireann met and reelected President 
Cosgrave. With its approval he named 
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a Cabinet including many of the old 
Ministers and some new ones. He re- 
linquished the Finance portfolio to 
Ernest Blythe, former Minister of 
Local Government. Gov.-Gen. Healy 
announced that the Government would 
redeem bonds sold in Ireland and 
abroad during the civil war. 


EUROPE 
France Aids Central Europe 


URTHER STEPS to aid the Cen- 
tral European nations and enlist 
their sympathy as allies were taken by 
France through new loans amounting 
to 800,000,000 francs to Poland, pri- 
marily for military purchases, Yugo- 
Slavia and Rumania. Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. in Paris were reported 

















WHEN BIG CHIEF TALK-EM-DOWN MEETS 
“SILENT CAL” 


The Bystander of London pictures Lloyd George at 
the White House after his adoption by an Indian 
tribe 





arranging a loan to Poland of 
$100,000,000 with French 


Government approval. 


Germany Struggles for Unity 
HE CRISIS over aban- 


donment of Ruhr resist- 
ance and the Monarchist, 
Communist, and Bavarian and 
Rhineland Separatist drives 
against the Berlin Government 
absorbed attention in Ger- 
many. In Bavaria Dr. von 
Kahr, a former President, as- 
sumed dictatorial power. 
Since he disregarded orders 
from Berlin, an independence 
move was feared. But both he 
and Dr. von Knilling, acting 
President, assured Berlin that 
the purpose was to suppress 
radical revolts and that Ba- 
varia was loyal to the Reich. 
Dr. von Kahr, who has openly 
supported royalist agitation 
for Prince Rupprecht of Ba- 
varia, is reported to want a 
monarchy not simply for Ba- 
varia but for all Germany. In 
Dusseldorf, in the Ruhr, a 
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Separatist mass meeting was violently 
dispersed by Security Police. 


SPAIN experienced such a sudden 
military revolt against the Liberal 
government that the country had no 
time to make up its mind before a 
dictatorship had been _ established 
under Captain General Rivera, of Bar- 
celona. King Alfonso favored the 
revolution, suppressed the Cabinet, dis- 
solved the Parliament, and decreed 
power to the new leader. The fifty 
civil governors were dismissed, and the 
nation was divided into eight military 
districts. The revolution was at once 
a movement against the Liberal gov- 
ernment and radicalism, and for firmer 
prosecution of Spain’s war with the 
rebellious Moroccan tribesmen who 
have inflicted a series of defeats on the 
army. Gen. Mondejas was put in 
charge of the situation in Morocco. 


BULGARIA was disturbed by a 
Communist-led revolt of peasants, for- 
mer followers of the assassinated agra- 
rian Premier Stambulisky, against the 
newly established Zankoff adminis- 
tration. The government, which was 
permitted by the Allies to increase its 
military forces, quelled the rebellion. 


NEAR EAST 


TURKEY was formally proclaimed 
a republic. The government is to be 
organized under a President, with a 
Cabinet responsible to the National 
Assembly, a Council of State which 
will correspond to a Senate, and the 
Assembly itself as the more important 
house of the Legislature. Constanti- 
nople was finally evacuated by the Al- 
lies, and Turkish officials and soldiers 
peacefully took charge. 


FAR EAST 
JAPAN, under the ratified Wash- 


ington naval agreement, dropped nine 
ships from her navy in execution of 
the treaty. Her naval loss as a result 
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Tag Me 


UNCLE SAM AND EUROPE 


“No use!” Mucha of Poland imagines him 
saying, “I’ve had enough of European loans.” 





! 
of the earthquake was estimated at 
$50,000,000. Relief and reconstruc- 
tion work progressed rapidly. The 
government declared a_ thirty-day 
moratorium. The Bank of Japan 
planned to create credit for rebuild- 
ing on the basis of the $180,000,000 
budget surplus. 


CHINA saw Gen. Tsao Kun, Gover- 
nor of Chihli and head of the strongest 
northern military party, practically 
purchase the Presidency from a session 
of Parliament in which the bribery was 
notorious. What action Li Yuan 
Hung, the deposed President, Gen. 
Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria, and Sun 
Yat Sen of South China might take 
was unknown. They were reported to 
be conferring on joint plans. 

The Peking Government rejected the 
program of the Ambassadors for bet- 
ter protection against bandits and 
supervision of the Chinese police, and 
presented counter-proposals. The 
Ambassadors reasserted their demands. 

Matcoum W. Davis. 
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well-informed and thought-out opinions. 
that leads to ACTION. 








Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR PW ORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 


This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 














WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 
COTTON AND ITS FOREIGN MARKET 


ACTION QUESTION 1 
HAT would YOU do, if you 


were a cotton planter or engaged 
in the cotton trade as broker or spin- 
ner, about the foreign situation? 

Would you say that “Abroad” 
might “go hang”? Or do you realize 
that not only your own prosperity but 
also much of the prosperity of Amer- 
ica is tied up with Europe’s restored 
ability to buy cotton? 

Cotton is our greatest commercial 
agricultural crop and is foremost in 
our manufactures. About sixty per 
cent of the world’s cotton crop is pro- 
duced here. Before the world war 
about sixty-five per cent of this crop 
was exported. During and since the 
war domestic consumption has in- 
creased and foreign consumption has 
fallen off, but the value of the exports 
of raw cotton still exceeds that of the 
exports of any other crop. 

When the cotton crop is good and 
brings good prices there is prosperity 
in the South, where it is the chief and 
often almost the only source of income 
with a large proportion of the farmers. 
But there is an interlocking of pros- 
perity between North and South. A 
prosperous North buys raw and 
manufactured cotton. A South made 
prosperous by cotton buys corn, 
flour, meat and dairy products from 
the North, making that section 


prosperous. 
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With such a large part of the cotton 
crop marketed abroad the prosperity 
of the South (and so indirectly that 
of the North) depends to a large ex- 
tent on a strong, foreign market for 
cotton. Before the war England and 
Germany were America’s largest for- 
eign cotton markets. England is buy- 
ing less American cotton, in large part 
because of the reduced purchasing 
power of her continental customers. 
German consumption is increasing, but 
until her economic life is restored her 
ability to buy will continue far below 
normal. 

Are the cotton planters and spin- 
ners interested in “abroad”? As Mr. 
Merz says in his article in this num- 
ber: “We can no more get away from 
Europe with our cotton than we can 
ignore it with our wheat” and that 
“only a Europe prosperous and stable 
can purchase” cotton from us on the 
mammoth scale required to absorb our 
cotton crop. 

What are YOU going to do about 
it? 


READING REFERENCES: 


Our Wort: 
Read “What Europe Means to King Cot- 
ton,” by Charles Merz in this number. 


Books: 

Hvussarp, W. H. Cotton and Cotton Mar- 
ket. Appleton, 1923. $3.50. Deals fully 
with growing and marketing of raw cot- 
ton, including exchanges, “futures,” 
“hedging” and speculation. 
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Cotton Facts, 1922. N. Y., Shepperson 
Pub. Co. $1.50. An annual compilation 
of information on cotton and _ cotton 
products. 

Murer, T. S. Cotton Trade Guide and 
Students’ Manual. Ed. 4 Austin, Tex., 
E. L. Steck Co., 1923. $4. Cotton grad- 
ing, cotton exchanges and history of 
cotton. 

Scnerer, J. A. B. Cotton as a World 
Power; a study in the Economic Inter- 
pretation of History. Stokes, 1916. $2. 
Book 7, Cotton and World Trade, pp. 
335-395. 

The Institute of Economics, Washington, 
D. C., promises for publication by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. early in 1924 two 
books that will deal with cotton and 
foreign trade: 

American Agriculture and European Con- 
ditions. 
The Tariff and Cotton Growing. 


GovERNMENT DocuMENTs: 

Cotton Production and Distribution, season 
of 1921-22. (Census Bureau) Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1923. 
15 cents. 

Cotton Production in the U. S. Crop of 
1922. (Census Bureau) Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1923. 

Cotton Trade. Preliminary Report on 
the Causes of the Decline in Cotton 
Prices. (Federal Trade Commission.) 
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Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1928. 

Cotton Situation. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1922. 15 cents. (Sepa- 
rate from Yearbook of Department of 
Agriculture, 1921). 


Recent MacaziIne ARTICLES: 

Cotton Financing. (An exceedingly valu- 
able series of five articles.) Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, Feb. through June, 1923. 

Present World Cotton Situation. Com- 
merce Reports, Feb. 12, 1923, pp. 406-7. 
(U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.) 

Cotton Movement and Crop, 1922-23. Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, Sept. 1, 
1923, pp. 974-87. 

Will the World be Short of Cotton? A. H. 
Ulm. Nation’s Business, March, 1923, 
pp. 33-35. 

A Coming Famine in Cotton. Sir E. M. 
Edgar. Living Age, Aug. 19, 1922, pp. 
469-473. 

Future of the Cotton Industry. M. T. 
Copeland. Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1920, 
pp. 693-703. 

Way Out for Cotton Growers. W. A. 

Shelton. Annals of Amer. Acad. of Pol. 
& Soc. Science, vol. 97, Sept. 1921, pp. 
103-107. 
Reconstruction in the Cotton Trade. J. 
A. Todd. Annals of Amer. Acad. of Pol. 
& Soc. Science, vol. 104, Nov., 1922, pp. 
168-174. 





ALBANIA AND THE LEAGUE 


ACTION QUESTION 2 
What do YOU think about the 


League of Nations, in view of the case 
of Albania? 

Here is a nation with only a million 
and half population, two-thirds of 
whom are Mohammedans, mostly illit- 
erate and really living in the middle 
ages. The surrounding nations were 
ready to dismember and absorb her, 
but prizing her independence she won 
admission to the League of Nations. 
At the first menace from Yugo-Slavia, 
the League proposed to bring the eco- 
nomic boycott into play and Albania 
is still a free nation. 

Do YOU think the League of Na- 
tions justified its existence in the case 
of this backward nation? What would 
YOU do about the League? 


READING REFERENCES 


Our Wort: 
Read “The League Builds a New Nation,” 
by W. A. DuPuy in this number. 


Books: 

Cuexrezi, C. A. Albania Past and Pres- 
ent. Macmillan, 1919. $2.25. By an 
Albanian, published before the peace 
treaty. 

Daxo, C. A. Albania, the Master Key to 
the Near East. Boston, E. L. Grimes 
Co., 1919. $3.50. 

A plea for justice by a representative of 
the Albanian National Party. . 


Recent MaGazine ARTICLES: 

Albania as a Free Nation. R. S. Town- 
send. Current History (N. Y. Times), 
Feb., 1923, pp. 812-815. 

Albania and the League. H. C. Woods. 
Contemporary Rev., Jan., 1922, pp. 41- 
47. 

Albania, a New Nation. V. I. Paradise 
and Helen Campbell. Scribners, Nov., 
1922, pp. 566-580. 











What People Want to Know 





Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Peace Time Military Strength 


I should appreciate it if you could furnish 
me data relative to the strength of armies of 
the various nations of the world. In this I 
refer to the standing armies only, and not 
to reserve forces not ordinarily under arms. 


R. S., New York City. 


The following statistics, taken from 
the Statesman’s Year-book for 1923, 
pp. XVIII and XIX, will give you the 
necessary information upon the armies 
of the principal countries of the world 
for 1922-1923. 


The Armies of the Principal Countries 
for 1922-1923 
Peace Time 


CounTRY STRENGTH 
a a ae eee 30,000 
er ee 118,969 
rere rs 33,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ..... 150,000 
Di 5 33,000 
oo 16,000 
ee 121,600 
i eee 736,261 
PE ere 100,000 
Great Britain ....... 225,000 
a ern 80,000 
gg reer ee 35,000 
 2eeereere 210,000 
 . ere yer ere 250,000 
ee 25,000 
Lithuania .......... 13,000 
Netherlands ........ 29,400 
a, SESE 60,000 
errr 275,000 
PUES Ss diasdvoes 40,000 
eee 200,000 
oo ere er a 1,300,000 
Pe ee 215,949 
ee a 120,000 
Switzerland ......... 160,000 
Yugo-Slavia ........ 109,000 
United States ....... 144,000 
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The President of the League 


Can you kindly tell me whether the pre 
siding officer of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations continues in office throughout the 
year, also what his title is and his term of 
office? A. M. B., Bordentown, N. J. 


The presiding officer of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations has the 
title of “president.” He is elected at 
the beginning of each assembly, and 
presides throughout its sessions. Paul 
Hymans of Belgium was the President 
of the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations; Jonkheer van Karnebeek of 
Holland, the second; and Agustin 
Edwards of Chile, the third. 


Japan and China 


I lately saw in public press that China 
threatened a boycott (economic) on Japan 
with good effect. Could you advise me if 
this is so? G. J. L., Scranton, Pa. 

In China there has recently been 
considerable boycott propaganda 
against Japan because of the latter’s 
refusal to abrogate her twenty-one 
demands, and withdraw from Liao 
Tung Peninsula. Riots have occurred; 
and in one instance a Japanese officer 
shot and killed several Chinese taking 
part in a boycott demonstration in 
the Changsha district in South China. 
China at once demanded of Japan an 
apology, and indemnity, as well as 
punishment for the officer committing 
the above act. Japan disregarded 
this demand, and sent destroyers to 
strengthen her forces at Changsha and 
guard her citizens. 

Considerable information in regard 
to the above situation, as well as ex- 
cellent editorial comment upon the 
boycott, may be had by consulting the 
New Chinese Boycott of Japan; in 
the Literary Digest for June 23, 1923. 
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cargoes of Chicago 
sail the seven seas 


In hulls nosing up the Congo and in junks on the Hoang-ho, 
in ships locking through the Panama Canal or making port at 
Havre,—wherever the lanes of trade extend,—you will find in the 
ocean carriers something of Chicago—some commodity that has 





been made or marketed here. 

An epic of many themes is woven into the texture of Chicago’s 
mighty commercial enterprise. In its banking alone there is a 
theme of ever-changing interest. 

In the course of a single day, The Continental and Commercial 
Banks, through their many service departments, enter into the lives 
of a diversity of people,—a merchant on a small side street and a 
dealer in world-wide markets, a cattle man shipping his stock to 
the yards and a saver planning a home of his own. 

In all things financial, little or large, local, national or inter- 
national, this strong group of banks is adequately able to serve. 





| “An Extra 


Measure 
of Service’ 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Resources More Than $500,000,000 
























Across the Atlantic 





By Fred I. Kent 


A Vice-President of the Bankers’ Trust Company and Member of’ the American 
Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce on America’s 


Policy Toward War Debts and European Revival 


, | \HERE are those in America 
who really believe that we are 
self-sufficient and if we are will- 

ing to live without those things which 
come from other climes and countries 
that to-day constitute a great part of 
our daily requirements and if we would 
do without the art and science of other 
peoples, which are so necessary to 
broaden our own point of view, we 
might be said to be self-sufficient. But 
is there any American who would be 
willing to accept such a condition him- 
self and be deprived of the multitude 
of foreign conveniences and luxuries 
that now take such an important place 
in his life, to say nothing of the foreign 
markets which absorb his surplus pro- 
duction directly or indirectly? 

After such a war as the world 
war, it is inevitable that vast masses 
of the people, which had become leth- 
argic, should be stirred into new life. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the 
world today is to a certain extent 
taken up with false ideas, but such 
condition instead of decreasing the 
necessity for effort to bring about 
sound fundamentals and proper social 
relationships increases such necessity. 

But fortunately there are even 
stronger forces than those of disrup- 
tion which have been at work among 
the European nations and that are 
thoroughly constructive in their char- 
acter. In reality the improvement has 
been at a marvelously rapid pace and 
the Europe of today is very far re- 
moved from the Europe of 1918. 

When there is extreme suffering 
among great masses of people, as is 
true in so many parts of Europe, it 
is inevitable that there should be great 
mental unrest and the potentialities 
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for untoward developments must be 
recognized, but regardless of this fact 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
the despair of desperation, which 
pervaded all Europe after the first 
reaction following the armistice, has 
given way to very real hope that will 
exercise a tremendous force for good 
as soon as Germany and the Allies 
come to an agreement, and provided 
that that agreement is not postponed 
for too long a time. 

Can we in America afford to ignore 
our duty to peoples who have so suc- 
cessfully passed through a period of 
great suffering and anguish merely be- 
cause there are those among us who 
are fearful that we might be inveigled 
into entangling alliances if we under- 
take to sit in at the council table where 
the great problems of the nations are 
being solved? 

The economic situation in Europe is 
after all the result of the psychological 
developments and ordinarily is a state- 
ment of such results in figures rather 
than in phrases. We find throughout 
all Europe taxation difficult to bear 
and that in many countries has a tend- 
ency to curtail production. The need 
for taxation has developed directly be- 
cause of inflated Government indebted- 
ness and exorbitant Governmental 
expenditure. Both are largely the 
result of the tremendous waste induced 
by experimental Government, together 
with Government which is used by 
politicians to take care of present or 
prospective constituents, who have im- 
mediately become non-producers and a 
burden upon all producers. From the 
taxes of all the people superfluous Gov- 
ernment employees are given the funds 
with which to compete with the pro- 
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HE distribution of electric 

light and power is effected 
by great public utility companies, 
aided by the marvels of modern 
equipment. 

The National City Company 
distributes high-grade public 
utility bonds to investors 
through its chain of more than 
50 offices in leading cities. 
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Kilowatt hours and interest days 


As the income from such 
bonds is liberal, Interest Days 
are doubly welcomed. 

Whenever you see public 
utility bonds offered by this 
Company, you may be sure that 
the issue has been searchingly 
analyzed before we recommend 
it as a desirable investment in 
its class. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Fred I. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers’ 
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ducers for the things which they them- 
selves require, with the result that the 
producers not only have to pay un 
necessary taxes, but that they are 
obliged to pay higher prices for what 
they buy than would be true if Govern- 
ment were not so burdened and excess 
Government employees were obliged to 
become producers themselves in order 
to make their livelihood. 

During any certain period of evolu- 
tion that bears particularly hard upon 
a people, current opinion is very apt 
to see in it only the difficulties which 
exist and so it is apparently with the 
occupation of the Ruhr. But it is con- 
ceivable that after a settlement has 
been reached and a few years have 
gone by that we may find that the 
Ruhr occupation was in effect the 
culminating act of the war, which 
finally resulted in the establishment 
of a real peace. 

Whether future historians will be 
able to construe the Ruhr occupation 
in this manner would seem to depend 
entirely upon what the French actually 
demand and accept when a settlement 
is finally reached and whether such set- 
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tlement is of a nature that will warrant 
the French in reducing their military 
to a National police, which they state 
is their desire. 

If the French demand the impossible 
and continue to develop their military 
power, as is feared in so many quar- 
ters, the world may be a difficult place 
in which to live for many years to 
come, exactly as might have been true 
in case the Ruhr occupation had never 
occurred. 

On the other hand, if after Germany 
surrenders its passive resistance, the 
French are fair and reasonable and it 
is found possible to develop agreements 
which will result in the elimination of 
militarism throughout Europe, a new 
era of tremendous prosperity may be 
in sight. 

This all leads up to the question as 
to what the people of the United States 
can do and should do to bring about 
the return of peace in Europe. Our 
duty in this connection is twofold— 
that to ourselves and that to humanity 
and it is the same duty that con- 
fronts every nation. For instance, it is 
good for America to be able to export 
its surplus production, and in order to 
do so to the full extent of our ability to 
produce, it is necessary that the buying 
power of Europe be restored. 


Our duty to humanity lies in bring- 
ing about this condition as quickly as 
possible in order that there may be as 
little suffering in the world before the 
restoration of trade as the existing 
situation will allow. 

One simple act that would be most 
helpful is to take our place upon the 
Reparations Commission officially. We 
should be represented upon this Com- 
mission by a man who can express his 
conviction with his vote. 

As the Inter-Allied indebtedness rep- 
resents a principal part of the Repara- 
tions total under consideration and as 
there is a general belief that Great 
Britain would willingly consider remit- 
ting a large percentage of the debts 
due her, if the United States would do 
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every trust capacity 
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—and for all time 
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Your Christmas 
candy originated in 
New England 


The big box of Christmas candy is an old 
New England custom now spread every- 
where. In early days candies were made 
at home, after favorite family recipes. 
Some kinds were so temptingly good that 
visitors who tasted insisted upon buying a 
few pounds for friends, and so little busi- 
nesses started. Candy making has now 
grown out of humble kitchens into great 
factories, making confectionery of nation- 
ally famous quality. 


Great shipments of candy making mate- 
rials are moving into New England, and 
carloads of candy are outward bound. The 
life-blood of this commerce is quick collec- 
tions and remittances. The National Shaw- 
mut Bank, being in intimate touch with 
industrial and marketing centers all over the 
world, is well equipped to handle drafts and 
acceptances, making returns with surprising 
promptness. 

This great international bank not only 
renders all the usual banking services, but 
gives practical help in securing new market 
or up-to-date credit information, and in 
attending to details of warehousing, insur- 
ance and special requests as carefully as your 
personal representatives. 


The 
NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 





so as well, we seem to be very mue 
this Ruhr situation after all. Un 
therefore, we are willing to sit in 
Great Britain and France and 
this problem frankly and with full 
tent to do our part toward solvin 
we cannot complain if conditions 
velop that are against our interests, 

The question is: How can the Ung 
States enter into this situation 
out seemingly agreeing to the pring 
of cancellation before it can ascert 
wherein its best interests lie? 

By act of Congress a Debt Fund 
Commission has been created which 
its extraordinary ability, integrity 
understanding, could safely be 
trusted with any interest which 
people of the United States might ha 
at stake and could be relied upon 
give a proper account of their stew 
ship. Under the act creating the e¢ 
mission, Congress so limited the 
powers that they are impotent toe 
out their duties except as they m 
make recommendations that may 
accepted by Congress. } 

If Congress could give the Debt Fu 
ing Commission full power to negot 
ate, including the power to arrange if 
cancellation, provided agreements @ 
obtained in return that would reest@ 
lish peace in Europe, the Debt Fu 
ing Commission would be in a power 
and perfectly proper trading positi 
and it is not conceivable that the int 
ests of the United States would suf 

Should the Debt Funding Comm 
sion through entry into the Europe 
negotiations in this manner succeed 
bringing about a prompt and satisif 
tory settlement, it would not mean ti 
the people of the United States we 
be the losers to the full amount of a 
indebtedness that might be cancellé 
On the contrary, it is conceivable # 
during the period of time that it we 
take for the Allied indebtedness © 
paid, if it were paid, that increat 
domestic and foreign trade pre 
could exceed the cancelled debts. 








